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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 


The sixth instalment of this popular story is published in 
this number of the Bazan. This novel is issued in special 
eight-page Supplements 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of early autumn Gowns and Wrappings ; 
Girls’ Frocks and Coats, and Boys’ Suits ; Work Patterns, ete. 


THE MOTHER GROWN OLD. 


1 ROWN old, the mother is sometimes sorrowfully 

I clear-sighted and freed from the blessed illusions 
of youth. When her children were little things play- 
ing about the door, and tucked into bed at night, all 
safe and sweet and rosy, she had her dreams of their 
future. There was nothing too bright, too brave, 
too beautiful, for her imagination and her hope as she 
looked at her darlings, sleeping or waking. As they 
grew older, went to school and to college, or into the 
shop and the counting-room, the mother still dreamed 
and planned, still wove her enchanted stories, in the 
centre of which she saw her children, heroes, pro- 
fessors, scholars, benefactors, champions of the weak, 
defenders of the helpless, ornaments of the age, and 
renowned-to-be. Her Frank, her Charles, her Syd- 
ney, whatever others might do, they were bound to 
excel, to stand in the van, to reap the rewards, to 
scale the heights, to discover the long-hidden secrets. 

jut there dawns a day upon the mother when, 
grown old, as wrinkles and gray hairs testify, she 
renews the wonderful keenness and acuteness of 
childhood ; she sees the dropping of many masks; she 
comprehends things as they are. Past the hour of 
dreaming and of castle-building, past the clouds and 
the mirage, her vision is like that of one of God's 
angels 

She sees her children not remarkable in any way 
above others, not specially endowed with gift or 
grace, not grand or noble beyond the common lot of 
men. They are respectable citizens, honest, hard- 
working, and patient. With a wonder half-touched 
with awe, the mother beholds the dark hair of her 
first-born streaked with gray, thin in patches, and 
notes his early stooping shoulders and the lines of 
eare on his forehead. His children are growing up 
around him, and his wife is thoughtless; she makes 
many demands ou the silent toiling fellow. 

The mother, wiser and tenderer than once, does not 
sympathize with her middle-aged son inspoken words, 
and she never hints that he is in any way a disap- 
pointment to her. Perhaps she was to blame. At 
some turn in the road, at some critical point, the 
thing she did or did not do might have changed 
everything. Who can tell? 

The mother grown old has a harder fate than this 
sometimes. Her children are not merely comfort- 
able, commonplace, kindly-eyed people, doing their 
duty quietly in the state where God has been pleased 
to place them. They are not a credit to her, nor 
to their name or their upbringing. Hard, narrow, 
selfish, possibly mean, cringing, dishonorable, sordid, 
the mother who bore them stands aghast and shame- 
stricken at the sight of the men and women whom 
her young arms cradled 

Even then she is pitiful, and when others turn 
away in anger or disgust, she patiently watches, hop- 
ing that the winnowiug winds of fate will drive away 
their chaff and show some grains of wheat. The 
mother in her never tires, never ceases to love, never 
forgets to pray, and it is to her that they turn when 
all the world turns against them; and the children, 
wandering and wellnigh worthless, are kept from 
utter failure and receive their latest opportunity for 
repentance and rehabilitation through a mother’s 
unfailing goodness and undying fidelity. 


“LITTLE BUSY BEES.” 

VV OK is the fashion nowadays iu the feminine world. 

The girl who feels no sharp prickings of necessity, 
who is not obliged to adopt a vocation and take her place 
among the wage-earners, is nevertheless far from being a 
drone. She feels that she must do something. A hobby, 
whether useless or useful, she must have, and when she has 
chosen it she rides it well, and with indefatigable pluck. If 
she devotes herself to music, she is enslaved by its entrancing 
charms, and loses no opportunity of improvement; practises 
with diligence, attends concerts and operas in a highly 
spiritualized mood, and is steeped to the lips io harmony. 
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Does the modern girl paint or sketch? Then she works 
with réal earnestness as the faithful handmaid of art, be- 
longs to painting clubs, joins a class for open-air work, and 
displays an ‘enthusiasm pretty to witness. And so with 
everything wliich she ‘‘ goes in for”—the classes in litera- 
ture or history, the charitable organizations to which her 
fresh young energy is so helpful, the flower missions, and 
visits to hospitals—each and all receive the attention of her 
untired and untiring spirit, and glow with the brightness of 
her smile. 

Yet this is play-work, after all, although ‘it may be, and 
often is; hard work, These busy bees can fall out of the 
ranks if they so incline, and be merely ornaments of society 
in the frivolous acceptation of the term, No one is hurt by 
their desertion, no injury ensues, save that which comes to 
the individual who abandons a set purpose, and ignoring the 
sweet flavor of time well employed, deliberately prefers 


“In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined:” 


The “ other girls,” those who hear a call to action, which 
they must heed if they would live, how many are they, and 
how unceasingly busy! But it is not of them, dear faithful 
souls, that we would speak now, but of those who voluntari- 
ly enroll themselves in the great army of workers, who-feel 
the ennobling influence of a task wisely chosen and well 
wrought, and who realize that when Eden was lost, work 
was the blessing which softened the exile of our unhappy 
first parents. Young women who are in that state of life 
unto which it was the prayer of Agur that he might attain, 
who have ‘‘ neither poverty nor riches,” yet who dread the 
dire coming of one alternative, and would gladly welcome 
a modest portion of the other, find great happiness in regular 
work and the independence which it confers. They feel— 


“How dull itis.... 
To rust unbarnished, not to shine in use! 
As though to breathe were life.” 


There are so many paths open now to women that ‘for- 
merly were closed—not with a flaming sword, but defended 
by those equally potent weapons, the keen shafts of ridicule, 
which penetrated the slight armor of the few daring spirits 
who fain would have climbed, yet feared to fall. Marriage 
was the only vocation recognized as truly feminine, and 
therefore the proper end and aim of every woman. Teach- 
ing was tolerated, but literature was the provocative of sun- 
dry sneers and allusions to blue-stockings, inky fingers, and 
dishevelled tresses. As to the study of medicine the outcry 
was great, and women who desired to qualify themselves 
for the practice of that noble profession were. regarded -as 
unsexing themselves even by the wish. 

Now all this is changed. Women calmly take possession 
of any and almost every kind of work, pursue their callings 
with the assured confidence which comes from knowledge 
well and thoroughly digested, and win the respect of their 
masculine co-laborers, but too ‘often, alas! fail to win that 
financial recognition of their abilities which is given to the 
stronger sex. This, too, will come, undoubtedly, for justice 
must acknowledge that there is no sex in work well done. 
In France, under the ancien régime, a girl who did not marry 
was permitted to discard youthful simplicity of attire when 
she reached the age of twenty-five, and to wear rouge and 
diamonds. Our brave, bright girls do not wait so long for 
the fairy prince, who may or may not come, but, school days 
ended, their cheeks glowing with the natural roses of health, 
they make ready to earn the rare jewels of independent, se!f- 
respecting toil. Yet they are mindful, too, of the homely 
old saying that ‘‘all work and no play make Jack a dull 
boy”; so they apply its wisdom to Jill, and take their fun 
and frolic with that zest which alone can make a holiday 
delightful. 

The elder generation look on with astonishment, but yield 
gracefully to the changes wrought since their young days. 
They can but acknowledge that in many respects the new 
order is an improvement, Still, it is amusing to hear their 
expressions of surprise when they are brought into contact 
with it in the happenings of life. An elderly lawyer, con- 
fined to his home in the country by illness, was obliged to 
transact some important business which required for its 
completion the presence and signature of a notary. ‘My 
client,” said he,** went out in search of the proper person, 
and brought back from the village a young lady!” Exclama- 
tion points and italics in profusion could never do justice 
to the amazement in his tone; but he found that the notary 
was duly qualified, and understood her duties as thoroughly 
as she performed them modestly and capably. 

That, after all, is the only test needed, the only proof re- 
quired. The ability to do her worls thoroughly, intelligent- 
ly, and promptly puts to shame all cavil and questioning 
as to a woman’s capacity. Although ‘‘ crowing liens” are 
anomalies to be frowned wpon by every right-minded person, 
who would have been so cruel as to repress the exultation 
when Miss Fawcett’s triumph thrilled all hearts? The right 
womanly gift of reaching conclusions by instinct is utilized 
by our Portias, yet none the less do they discipline their 
minds by hard study and logical processes, and thus dis- 
pense with the “ coaching” of Cousin Bellario. 

There are so many occupations and professions peculiarly 
adapted to our sex, and for which their mental and physical 
organizations qualify them in an eminent degree. The moral 
stimulus and comfort given by a doctor who practically 
knows whereof she speaks fre invaluable. Truth to say, a 
physician is always more highly esteemed in proportion to 
his possession of womanly tenderness and sympathy. Arclii- 
tecture has too few women in its ranks, yet their fitness for 
it cannot be doubted ; at any rate, in the special department 
of designing homes. No man can ever comprehend or fully 
gratify the housekeeper’s longing for many closets, for cun- 
ning nooks which can be made as useful as they are at- 
tractive, for kitchens bright and airy, and for bedrooms 
constructed to really hold a bedstead. 

Any woman who works from the heart, and with the 
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whole-hearted resolve to make whatever she does worthy of 
her best self, has a source of pure enjoyment which refreshes 
even the most dusty, travel-worn road over which her steps 
must pass. With what pride does she think of herself as 
belonging to the working classes, and what wondrous beauty 
does she find in a check that comes to her in payment of 
her own labors! Yet far beyond the mere moucy value of 
her career is a higher feeling, and she can counsel others: 


“Get work; get work; 
Be sure ‘tis better-than what you work to get.” 














DINING IN TOWN. 

HE was the last per- 

son in the world 

= expected to see— 

Mrs. Clyte here in Can- 

Mec Mater foe Lectlor terbury Town. For we 

have not yet gone—the 

* Professor and I—from 

this dear old home of 

Povraaps Mrs. Van Twiller. We 

were sitting quite alone 

this afternoon, when 

three figures turned in from the roadway—a tall high-bred 

woman, with well-poised head, which she turned with easy 

grace now to this,now that attendant on either side of 

her. I say attendant advisedly, for there are some women 

with whom no man ever lingers without unconsciously as- 

suming the look of one. The pose of the woman compels it, 

an indescribable something in her attitude. Moreover, such 

women are never seen without attendants; nor would they 

be, I think, were one to find them on arctic snows. Au 
Esquimau there would be transported by their presence. 

I thought of that to-day, as I watched the three figures ap- 
ate = The walk of the woman under her white lace um- 

rella seemed familiar; but my attention was less absorbed 
by her than by the fact of there being two gentlemen with 
her. I had understood there were nove in Canterbury Town. 

‘*There’s Mrs. Clyte!” Mrs. Van Twiller exclaimed, in 
joyous surprise. Then I understood it all. 

Of course, it was she who talked when the greetings were 
over, and the last of those little recurrent ejaculations of 
surprise. one loves to indulge in with old friends just re- 
turned were all uttered. ‘‘ I've been for a fortnight in New 
York,” she said. ‘* Dick begged me so to come. No, I wus 
not bored! But I don’t know whether I like it. Every- 
body wants you to try experiments—experiments in dining- 
places. I suppose they must give one the little changes the 
system requires when summer comes and carries most of us 
away. For Dick took me everywhere, and every man he 
knew proposed a different place. They said it was just the 
time to understand how people really lived. We went 
twice to the Park. Ip one place the waiter bowed, and 
asked Dick if he should ‘put a screen round madam’s 
chair.’ Dick looked uncomfortable; but I laughed, and I 
told him, even if I were his sister, 1 was not gomg there 
again. Wedined after that under the trees, near the other 
Park restaurant. That was better. Oncé we went to the 
Riverside Park, and then to the Bronx ; of course every body 
goes to the Bronx. Leven went to the queerest little place 
below Washington Square, where a big stout Frenchman 
did all the cooking himself.- The guests took their coats down 
from pegs when we arrived. Dick said that added local 
color, I don't know if I like local color; though, le tells 
me, it's so difficult to find it nowadays, and that as soon as 
a table is known to be as good as this one—and this one 
was good, I confess; we had the genuine cooking of France 
—the man’s reputation grows, people crowd to his table, aud 
he moves up out of the cellar, and he rents an extra room, 
hires waiters and cooks, and merely superintends himself 
Then he lights it all up—Diek told me this—and puts in 
revolving fans, and makes big profits, and loses ul! the fine 
flavor and charm that brought him his first customers. But, 
after two or three experiments with me, I noticed that Dick 
liked to go back to his club. Tle says they have introduced 
an English custom there of sending the roast around the 
room on a little table run on rubber wheels, so it makes no 
noise. Each man choses his cut in this way, the waiter 
cutting it as he stands beside him. I think Dick was glad, 
though, when I came away. Men are so comfortable by 
themselves in town. Their clubs are made little havens for 
them; and women feel dreadfully out of place wherever 
they go. I’m not going back again.” 

Of course we all made gracious speeches here. Indeed, 
none of us want Mrs. Olyte to go. 


THE KARNINGS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


MARRIED woman is not usually supposed to contribute 
JA directly to the family purse, her time and strength being 
sufficiently taxed when she keeps house, manages childreu 
and servants, and administers carefully the domestic affairs 
which lie within her province. That the husband shall 
provide the means, and the wife attend to their outlay, 
saving and economizing as thriftily as she can, is the ordi- 
nary arrangement, sanctioned by custom, and agreeable to 
our idea of justness and of a fair division of labor. 

It is now quite usual, however, for married women to sup- 
plement the income of the family by the exercise of some gift 
or accomplishment. They write, or teach, or lecture, or puint 

ietures; they embroider, or make pickles and preserves. 

Vith a delightful feeling of independence, and the most 
generous and tender unselfishness, wives who earn money by 
some effort of this kind spend it for family uses, It goes to 
pay school bills and purehase shoes. Wherever there is a 
deficiency, the supplementary earnings of the wife fit in so 
easily and in so timely a manner that both husband and wife 
count on this added source of income as if it were in the an- 
ticipated orderof things. Often a styie of living rather more 
expensive than would be practicable on the husband’s salary 
or on the profits from his business is adopted because of the 
wife's earnings; « larger rent is undertaken, or the living of 
the family is on a broader scale. It is not usual for a wife 
to hoard or invest her earnings separately; they. go into the 
common purse, and are spent either for luxuries or for the 
benefit of the children. ‘‘ When Will gets into a very tight 
place,” said, one day, a woman who wields a ready pen, “I 
sit down and write two or three stories to help bim out.” 

Sometimes a woman has impecunious relatives whom she 
very much wishes to assist, while she does not feel justified 
in taxing her husband’s resources for the purpose. ‘‘I 
have « dear old auntie who depends on me for the butter 
for her bread,” remarked such a person, ‘‘ Her little income 
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1s only enough for bread; in other words, for bare necessities. 
An occasional little outing, a new book, a small indulgeuce 
of any kind, is beyond her means; but I have the gregtest 
pleasure in brightening her lot through what I make myself.” 

A woman living in extreme elegance, her husband a suc- 
cessful merchant, was very persistent in the endeavor to 
eurn some money, and confessed that it was because she 
had a near kinswoman in deep poverty. ‘I cannot take 
Fred's money to help her,” said the woman, her white 
hand smoothing the soft folds of her rich gown, trimmed 
with costly lace, ‘‘ but it breaks my heart to be dressed in 
this way when I know that Mattie’s best gown is Uiread- 
bare, and she hasn’t a cloak fit for next wiuter's bitter wea- 
ther.” 

As a rule, the married woman is very generous and very 
forgetful of self in spending her earnings. Whatever she 
can make is distinctly plus what would otherwise come 
into the house. She seldom saves her money on her own 
account. To do so would detract from the pleasure she had 
in acquiring it. 

If, as it happens occasionally, she earns money by the old- 
time method of keeping boarders or taking in lodgers, it 
does not seem quite so directly her own—the roof being paid 
for by her husband, and the table being a joint-stock affair, 
But «a married woman not seldom does earn money by thus 
adding to her cares and her actual work, and then, having 
earned it, uses it to pay the interest on the mortgage or the 
mortgage itself, to clear away a burden of debt, or to keep 
up the premium on a life-insurance. 

Two questions arise. The first concerns the husband. It 
makes no difference to him, if he be a large, liberal-minded, 
true-hearted man, and he will take no advantage of the fact 
that his wife works for money. He will consider himself 
just as much in honor bound to provide for her and his 
family to the best of his ability as if she had no means of 
estublishing a private purse. He will not ask her to supply 
her own fund for charitable purposes from her own little 
earnings; she will be,so far as he is concerned, absolutely 
untrammelled, even by advice, in the disposition of her 
money—Aers, because the fruit of her own toil. 

If, alas! his nature is grudging and narrow, he may develop 
a desire to shirk his own responsibilities and impose some 
of them upon his wife in case of her marked success. 
Here she will do him a wrong by making him unjust, and 
opening a pathway for his ignoble qualities to grow and 
thrive. 

Again, if a married woman have babies around her, little 
ones in the nursery, young people who need her care and 
sympathy as never again they will need these, she cannot be 
sure of her strength and freshness and ability to take of her 
best for her family if she is expending herself on the earn- 
ing of money. Of course, if she is a widow, or her busband 
a helpless sufferer, she may be compelled to do this; but 
granting that affairs are in their ordinary condition, the hus- 
band living and well, the children growing up and filling 
her life with interests, they come first. If earnings, on her 
part, involve any neglect of them, the earnings are a positive 
loss. Equally, if she spend so much vitality on her work 
that she is preoccupied, irritable, and fretful, and never at 
leisure to be her husband's bright and agreeablecompanion, 
his cheery comrade on the road, her earnings are dearly 
bought. Both might far better do with less than the wife 
merge her personality in that of the mere bread- winner. 

M. E. Sanesrer. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES FOR AUTUMN. 


ARLY importations of autumn dresses from well-known 

4 Paris houses show the changes of style that are taking 
place. Round waists will prevail at the beginning of the 
season, and these retain the seamless effect, most of them 
having slight pleating at the waist-line in back and front. 
Pointed waists will also be worn, and there is a tendency to 
lengthen all waists. Basques have come back into favor, 
not only those with a circular addition to a round waist, but 
others with waist and basque in continuous breadths. Some 
of the new basques are short on the hips, and are slashed in 
squares, usually six in number, one extending from each 
back and side form, and one from each front, while still 
other basques are much longer, and are extremely full below 
the waist, forming curved organ-pipe folds in the back. 
Most basques have two wide middie forms in the back, and 
an equally broad form under each arm. The fronts have 
each two darts, the first dart being usually hidden by trim- 
ming, and the middle fronts often sloping away to disclose 
&@ narrow vest 

RUFFLES, REVERS, ETC. 

Ruffles set in the armholes are very stylish, and are usflally 
two or three in number, each about four inches deep on top, 
tapering to nothing under the arm. Shoulder frills are not 
abandoned, but are varied, some having all their fulness in 
a box pleat at the top of each sleeve, others consisting of a 
succession of bius folds rather than ruffles. Revers are 
pointed sharply, and are very broad in Robespierre fashion. 
A single long leaf-shaped poiut falling over the top of a 
full sleeve from armhole to elbow is very effective. Cross- 
wisé. bands of insertion of velvet, satin, or passemeuferie. 
or else of fabrics of bayadere weaving, are the trimmings 
for.round waists. Of course such waists fasten invisibly on 
the left side, and are alike in front and back. The collar 
and belt are ~‘ soft”, that is, a bias stock and girdle fastened 
at the back with meeting frills or chowz, precisely as they 
are now worn, or else they have a bow of upright loops and 
long hanging ends of ribbon. 


NEW SLEEVES. 


Sleeves: are little changed, the mutton-leg shape prevail- 
ing, and being made to droop below the armhole even when 
interlined with crinolive lawn. The close part on the fore- 
arm is often covered with a succession of folds of two mate- 
rials—one set of the material of the dress, the other of that 
of the trimming. Velvet and satin remain the favorite fab- 
rics for accessories. Bayadere striped silks and satins are 
much used for sleeves of wool dresses. Very narrow fur 
edges are used in bands, in bindings, and, when of long 
fleece, as fringes. The passementeries are open-patterned 
like lace, and are usually with straight edges, so that they 
can be arranged as insertions over silk linings of a contrast- 
ing color, notably over magenta and cream-white taffeta, 
alike in waist, sleeve, and skirt. 

Short jacket effects are still used, with the pretty change 
of making them double-breasted, lap far to the left, and 
fastened by large cut-steel buttons. sese jackets are part 


of the waist, being attached permanently, and are most often 
of velvet over wool, with sometimes the plastrou spuce above 
covered with accordion-pieated silk muslin. 
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SKIRTS AND THEIR TRIMMINGS, 


Skirts are very similar to those now worn, and range four 
to five yards in width at the foot, while almost close-fitting 
around the hips. Many when made of double-width cloth 
are of half-circle shape with but one seam—that up the back 
—while others of single-width silks have six or eight gored 
breadths. The latter often have the breadths joined by open- 
patterned jet galloon, or by the lacelike silk passementerie, 
through which is seen the silk lining of a contrasting color. 
Trimmings around the hip will remain in favor. There are 
also many skirts with three clusters of very narrow ruffles, 
one cluster of eight or ten little frills at the foot, another at 
the knees, and a third above the same s Bayadere 
satins and velvets are used for these ruffles, and also as flat 
bands matching those that cross the waist and sleeves, or 
perhaps form a bolero jacket and entire sleeves, or else 
ruffles set in the armhole, or a drooping puff above close 
lower sleeves. Shot velvets are much used for flounces or 
folds on skirts, and also the sleck “ satin antique” with long 
flat pile, which London dressmakers call *‘ satin. velvet.” on 
account of its sheen. 


FRENCH COLORS AND MODELA, 


Among the model gowns prepared by French couturiéres 
for autumn the prevailing colors are tobacco brown in wool 
serges and bourettes, the new reds of magenta shades in 
bouclé mohair, and black faced-cloths combined with cream 
white, or black silk with magenta and jet trimmings, When 
hop-sacking and basket wools or silks of similar weaving are 
used they are of two colors, such as magenta with blue or 
with moss green, or else tobacco brown with red, green, or 
blue, and their trimmings are glacé velvets combining both 
shades in the wool stuff, with perhaps some wide black 
braid, either the plain Hercules braid of great width, or a 
serpentine braid of mobair that glistens like jet. 

Correspondents who have inquired about trousseau gowns 
for the early autumn will be interested in a Havana brown 
serge dress that is full of suggestions for the travelling 
dress of a bride. It is trimmed with folds of shot velvet in 
very dull red and green shades. The round waist, hooked 
in front, the edge passing inside the skirt, with seams only 
under the arms, has two pleats at the waist-line in front 
and back, and no fulness at top. A wide stock-collar of 
bias velvet books in the back under two meeting frills. The 
top of the waist is trimmed with velvet, forming a round 
yoke, and below this are four alternate folds of velvet and 
serge, each three inches wide, crossing low under the arm. 
Two ruffles set in the armhole, one of velvet, one of serge, 
are each four inches deep at the top, tapering to nothing 
under the arm. The skirt, four yards and a half wide at 
the foot, sloped to great slenderness at the top, is trimmed 
with two folds of the velvet ten inches above the foot, aud 
extending up the right side to the soft belt of velvet, which 
matches the collar, and is permanently attached to the skirt. 

A magenta gown for a bride's visiting dress is of the new 
roughly woven mohair, trimmed with a flounce of magenta 
velvet from the knee down, on which are set rows of black 
serpentine braid, also of glossy mohair. This skirt has a 
broad front gore of the double-width mobair, and two nar- 
rower breadths at the back, the whole lined with silk, and in- 
terlined to the knee with crinoline lawn that is not very 
stiff. The top is sewed to a belt of black satin ribbon which 
hooks behind, then comes to the front and ends in two 
rosettes, The round waist is almost covered by a bolero 
jacket of magenta velvet set smoothly on the silk lining, 
lapped to the left in front, and held there by three large cut- 
steel buttons. Sharp-pointed Robespierre revers of velvet 
reach out on the sleeves, und above the revers is a plastron 
of accordion-pleated black mousseline de soie resting on the 
lining of red taffeta silk. A collar of magenta velvet turns 
over above a stock of black silk muslin, which fastens behind. 
(Mn each shoulder a long tongue-shaped piece of magenta vel- 


vet falls to the elbow of very full leg-o’-mutton sleeves of ™ 


the red mohair. These sleeves give a broad effect by droop- 
ing in folds, but are not high above the armholes. 

A visiting dress in the fashionable black and white— the 
white is cream—is of black faced-cloth lined throughout with 
cream-white taffeta silk, which shows through insertions of 
black passementerie of open designs like those of guipure 
lace. ‘This skirt, escaping the ground all around, is a half- 
circle in shape, the only seam up the back, lined smoothly 
with white tuffeta, and finished inside with a white pinked 
taffeta balayeuse. Four rows of lacelike passementerie 
are inserted around the hips, showing the white lining, the 
top row just below the belt, the others separated by bands 
of the cloth, each two inches and a half wide. There is no 
fulness at the top of the skirt, and it is attached to a girdle 
of bias black velvet six or seven inches wide, without lining, 
hooked behind in two meeting frills, each an inch wide, 
gathered to about two inches of whalebone. The round 
waist fastened invisibly on the left side is pleated at the belt 
over a fitted lining of white silk, and is formed in front and 
back alike of four cross-rows of the black passementerie, 
with cloth bands between. The soft collar is of bias velvet 
four inches wide. The sleeves have a puff from armhole to 
elbow of black cloth a yard wide, interlined with crinoline, 
and pleated in at the top to droop on the close lower part 
that is formed of rows of insertion and cloth. 

For still more formal occasions in the afternoon is a gown 
of black velvet combined in the newest way with bayudere 
gray and black satin. The skirt,escaping the floor, is trimmed 
with three clusters of the tiniest frills of black satin, each 
edged with a grisaille stripe—mixed white and black. ‘The 
waist, lapped to fasten on the Jeft side, with the only seams 
those under the arms, has bayadere stripes of the black and 
gray satin alternating with black velvet bands. The sleeves 
have a lurge velvet puff to the elbow, with black and gray 
ruffles set in the armhole, and also below the puff aud at 
the wrists—five ruffles at the top, three at the elbow, and 
two at the wrist. 

A house dress suitable for the demi-season and for most 
of the winter is of black surah silk, with a gored skirt of 
six breadths lined with magenta silk. which is visible under 
open jet galloon that extends upward between the breadths 
from foot to belt. The waist is shirred as a yoke, with jet 
insertions between the puffs, showing the magenta lining. 
A flounce of lace forms the bertha, and another trims the 
foot of the skirt. The soft collar and belt are of black velvet. 

Duzuzean sends slashed basques of wvel gowns of ma- 
genta and blue, woven in basket squares, and trimmed with 
“satin antique” in magenta shades boruered with vines of 
oul The jet extends all around the edges of the slashed 

jue, and on shoulder ruffles of the sleek velvet. The 
sleeves of these gowns are nearly straight, and sre only me- 
dium full, and cathered to a wristband of velvet trimmed 
with jet. A flaring collar is of velvet and very high, with 
jet rows on the outside. The skirt, with gored [rout and 
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sides, has very wide back breadths held in two large box 
pleats. A group of three bias folds of the cloth headed by 
an erect ruffle of magenta velvet is at the knec, auu « tim}. 
lar group borders the foot. 


AUTUMN COATS AND CAPES. 


Tailors are making coats for the autumn of smooth or of 
fleecy cloth, single-breasted, and close fitted to the waist-line, 
then extending half-way to the knee, with much fulness in 
the lower part of the back. By way of ornament, many of 
these coats have the waist nearly covered with a short close 
Hungarian jacket of velvet, open in front without revers, 
but trimmed across with brandebourgs or rows of braid. 
Brown, red, blue, and black are the colors of such coats. 

Capes will continue in favor, and will be of varied 
lengths—short capes for young women, longer capes to the 
hips for the middle aged, with still longer circulars for the 
elderly, Black velvet and plush capes are very elegantly 
trimmed with embroidery done on the garment in silk and 
in jet beads, with baby-lamb fur insertions in bow-knots and 
in bindings. Cloth capes of golden brown, blue, or red 
wool are nearly covered with cross rows of black Hercules 
braid, piped with satin, and finished with a boa and front 
trimming of cog feathers. Black satin capes are banded 
across alternately with velvet folds and jet galloon. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co., and REDFERN. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” “ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,’”’ etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three- Quarter 
Leather, $5 oo: Three- Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (in a box.) 

THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The Private Life, Lord 
Beaupré, and The Visits. By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 oo. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. By JOHN BONNER. 
IMlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 

THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. A Novel. By 
EDWARD FULLER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE 
WILuIAM Curtis. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. (In “‘ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 

THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents, By A. 
Conan DOYLE. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES DwiGuT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photograplis. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By GEorRGE MACDon- 


ALD. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BisHop. With Plans and one Illustration. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. _ Illustrated. 
namental, $1 25. 

RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY, 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE DISTAFF SERIES. Volumes published: 


EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by ALICE MORSE 
EARLE and EMiLy ELLSWORTH Forp. 
THE LITERATURE. OF PHILANTHROPY. 
FRANCES A. GOODALE. 

WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION, 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 
Press. 

PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In 
can Essayists.’’) 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN 
BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

GREEN’S ENGLAND, Illustrated. 
the English People. “By J. R. GREEN. t ' 
J. R. Green and Miss KATE NorGATE. With Portrait, 
Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, Iluminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 
Vols. I. and Il. now ready. Price, $5 00 per volume. 
Vol. Ill. in Press. 

THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and Society. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P.. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental $1 25. 

EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT : Being 
Hints on Every-day Life. By Lapy M. Coun and M. 
FRENCH SHELDON. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 

HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 


THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. 


By 
16mo, Cloth, Or- 


Edited by 
Edited by 
Other Volumes in 


Illustrated. 
Harper’s Ameri- 


JAMES. 


A Short History of 
Edited by Mrs. 


Latest Issues: 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canava, or Mexico. on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
wiil ve sent to any auaress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 











Early Autumn Gowns. 
‘Q\HE gown Fig. 1 is of gray 
crépon with narrow bands of 


black guipure. Three groups of 
three bands each trim the skirt 
it intervals The round bodice 
gathered at the waist, enters the 
kirt under a gray satin belt with 
i@ ends on the left side It has 
triple-puffed sleeves, and is com 
pleted Vv a Short ¢ ape with two 
rows ot lace 
fhe girl's frock, Fig. 2, is of 
light beige-colored checked wool 
with a shirred guimpe and sleeve 
puffs of moss-green surah. The 
skirt is trimmed with a bias ruffle, 
nd is joined to the waist under 
» silk be with a chou at the 
Where the bodice meets 
guimpe it is trimmed with a 
feat r-stitched band 
The bodice illustrated in Fig. 3 
forms part of a very stylish dress 
K-s ped W ol in pale tan 
‘ I 1 blue The bell skirt 
i lered with several narrow 
pleatings of che ut-brown cloth 
The bod rf riped wool opens 
in a square on a guimpe of cream 
silk framed in bands and bretelles 
f brown cloth embroidered, the 
bretelles heading full pleated 
epaulecttes of plain brown cloth 
The fore arm of the sleeves below 
the very full striped puff is of 
brown cloth banded with embroid 
ery, and the belt with tabs under 
neath which the waist is drawn in 
folds is an embroidered band of 
ciotn 
The bod Fig. 4 belongs to 
blue-gray poplinett own. It 
is with a heading on a det p 
gathered guimpe of jet-spangled 
net over yellow silk The full 
puffed sleeves, collar, and belt and 
bow are rf black veivet 


Women’s Inventions at the 
World's Fair. 


fE\HERE is no more interesting 
| pot in the Woman's Building 
than the room devoted to the in 
\ ns by women. The exhibits 
numbe mere than a hundred 
some being full-sized, and the oth 
ers miniature models Several Fig 
are duplicated in the northeast 
gallery of the Manufactures Build 
ing. where are also located those 
inventions by women requiring more space than could be 
given in the Woman's Building 
Amor tie latter may be mentioned a sewing-machine 
which apparently solves a problem that has long vexed the 
souls of inventors along sewing-machine lines. Ever since 


the first patent was taken out, nearly half a century ago, 

there has been arduous endeavor to increase the capacity of 
the lock-stitch bobbin, which it seemed impossible to get be 

yond a scant hundred yards, or about half the contents of an 
ordinary spool of thread. This difficulty has at last been 
conquered by a woman inventor, and the bobbin of he 
1ine—perfected only in March last—successfully carries 
thousand yards 


mie 


For lack of sufficient space for a display of these machines 
in operation, they were removed from the Woman's Build 
ing to the location in the gallery of the greatest building of 
the exposition. A self-threading sewing-machine needle is, 
however, exhibited in the Inventions Room. Near it are 
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ranged many small inventions by women tending to lighten 
domestic labor, such as egg and cream whips, cooking uten- 
sils of various kinds, and a *‘ bread-tray " deserving of special 
mention. It is made of some patent metal, highly polished, 
and has an ingeniously turned-down edge on one side, which, 
clasping the edge of the table, prevents the exasperating 
slipping away of the tray, which all kneaders are familiar 
with. Then it possesses superior cooling qualities, and, as a 
passing physician remarked, ‘‘ having none of the absorbent 
qualities of the ordinary wooden tray, avoids dangers of mi 
crobes.” Altogether, it is singular that so simple and excel- 
lent a thing had not been thought of before. 

Another woman has invented a large and intricate-lookin 
machine for raising bread, the heat of which is furnished 
by lamps. All about this are small but useful devices in the 
form of fastenings of various kinds, the most important be- 
ing designed to keep bed covers over restless children. The 
many mothers who have slept with one eye open on bitter 

winter nights, holding blankets over their little ones, 
are fully prepared to estimate the value of an in- 
vention for relief. Among these smaller inventions are 
an ingenious head-rest for an invalid, a portable rub- 
ber bath-tub for a baby, and many devices in aid of the 
surgeon and physician, which commend themselves 
to scientific appreciation. There are some fifteen or 
eighteen of these mechanical supports, bandages, 
etc., in association with various appliances for sick- 
chamber use, in metal and earthen- ware. Near thesec- 
tion containing these last-named inventions, evolved 
from women’s minds by their own needs, is a ma- 
chine which is decidedly difficult of description, al- 
though its purpose is apparent enough to feminine 
intelligence. There is no card of explanation upon it 
beyond the customs stamp, which indicates its for- 
eign origin. It is a polished box of walnut some 
three feet long by two feet wide, standing steadily 
upon four stout legs at the height of the ordinary 
cradle. Inside is a bewildering system of pipes for 
the conveyance of heat, a thermometer to regulate 
the same, and an elaborate equipment of sponges and 
various sanitary conveniences. Tucked under the 
blankets filling the machine is a wax baby, and the 
most casual glance discloses the meaning of the ex- 
hibit. But whether the evident purpose is thereby 
served, whether the desired equability of temperature 
is thus secured to an atom of humanity who too early 
or too weak enters the chilly world, is not satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated by the mere presence of the inven- 
tion and the plump wax baby. 

Passing by many other inventions of sanitary char- 
acter, and leaving unmentioned the innumerable de- 
vices of dress-making, all of which are more or less 
familiar, striking departures from the usual line of 
women’s inventions come into view. One is an ad- 
justable trough for a cattle car, a most ingenious and 
successful thing. Adjoining is an adjustable step for 
a railway car, which will possibly supersede the an- 
cient toppling box of the sleeping-car porter, and is 
another unmistakable evolution of woman's needs. 
Along the same side of the inventions room is a de- 
vice for releasing runaway horses from velicles, and 
simultaneously applying brakes to the wheels. The 
working model of this invention is always surround- 
ed by an interested crowd, and although carriage 
builders are all sceptical upon the score of such de- 
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vices, this one unquestionably 
has many strong points in its fa- 
vor which similar inventions 
have not demonstrated. Fer ex- 
ample, the same movement which 
releases the horse from the shafts 
retains them in an upright posi- 
tion, while applying brakes to 
the wheels. The woman who 
invented this has also patented 
a bridle for the safety of timid 
riders of dangerous horses. 

In the centre of the room is a 
“self- waiting” table, which 
housekeepers look at, first hope- 
fully, then doubtfully. Its 
adaptability to the normal table- 
cloth, that pride of the house- 
wifely heart, is the question, 
since the middle of the table re- 
volves and the edge does not. 
Inventions tending to domestic 
economy cluster thick down the 
middle of the room. A wash-tub 
hasalready an established reputa- 
tion for excellence, and a dish- 
washing machine shown here is 
in successful operation in every 
restaurant throughout the expo- 
sition as the most perfect thing 
of its kind yet invented. There 
are numerous patents for keeping 
food warm, and among them a 
well-devised pail for the working- 
man’s dinner, There are folding 
beds, refrigerators, and a trunk 
which commends itself to those 
who live in boarding-houses, be- 
cause, standing on end and pro- 
vided with curtains, it bas the 
appearance and much of the con- 
venience of a chiffonnier. 

Conspicuous among the less es- 
sentially feminine inventions are 
two elevators and two fire-es- 
capes. One of the elevators is 
provided with automatic floors 
which, following its ascent and 
descent, seem to make secure pro- 
vision against accidents from an 
open shaft. The second eleva- 
tor is so constructed as to obviate 
the dangers of falling by means 
of ratchets extending throughout 
its length. Two other inven- 
tions of this character are letter 
and newspaper boxes designed 
for use under the postal system. 
Of the more distinctively woman- 
ly devices is an excellent idea in 
the form of an adjustable plat- 
form and seat for washing win- 
dows, and an unobtrusive step- 
ladder which can be hung, looking like a decorated panel, 
in some convenient corner. 

Concerning the contents of the inventions room of the 
Woman's Building as a whole, it is a noteworthy indication 
of the general tendency of American progress that with few 
exceptions the inventors are Western women. 

Nancy Huston Banks. 


8 tro 12 YEARS OLD. 


THE FIN DE SIECLE CORSET. 
T is good to note that in the babel of demands for this 
and that reform two long familiar cries from the women 
are fast growing indistinct. The dying down of those once 
inflammatory queries, ‘‘ Shall women vote ?” and ‘‘ Shall the 
corset go ?” is, it strikes me, comfortingly significant. Does 
it not indicate that the hour bas pretty nearly arrived for 
female suffrage, and for the emancipation of the female waist 
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SEASIDE GOWN. 


as well? The corset is no trifle—though to the unthinking it may 
seem little more than a beribboned bauble—but a power behind 
the throne, and as such claims respectful treatment. Its mention 
in the same breath with loftier concerns is most defensible ; for 
who shall say for what making and marring it is responsible in 
all the long years of its masterful career ? 

The evolution of the uncompromising, unbeautiful corset en- 
dured by our grandmothers and mothers—and very selves, for that 
matter—into the pliant satiny bodice or mere girdle of the latest 
make, has, along with its practical import for us women, for the 
philosopher a symbolic interest. 

Even the corséteére has succumbed to the leavening spirit of 
estheti@ism and sound common-sense that adorn the end of this 
most courageous of centuries. The true élégante is giving up, or 
has already given up, the long, high, tight, stiff, and shameless- 
ly awkward corset so dear to the servant-girl. It is, of course, 
highly probable that the ‘‘hired girl” and the would-be fashion- 
able will cling obstinately for some years yet to come to this 
ugliest invention of fashion, but educated taste at last ‘‘ knows 
better,” 

Yes, bulging eyes, puffy hands, red noses, and the sallow cor:- 
plexions. born of imperfect respiration and wretched digestion 
are going out of fashion. It is no longer the thing for a pretty 
woman to jam her much-enduring person into steel and buck 
ram. 

Now that the waist and hips are freed from their old bond- 
age, we may hope for a revolution in the carriage and movements 
of women. Fancy that very queen of delicious movement, the 
**divine Sara,” with her willowy figure and nymphlike glide, 
submitting to the indignity of ‘‘stays” as recently worn by the 
British and Yankee grand’ dame / 


PROMENADE COSTUME FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 
= unique gown has a skirt of chiné snowflake wool trimmed 
with a wide insertion of embroidery appliqué on square-mesh- 
ed net, the whole done in black and white. low this is a deep 
flounce of the wool in accordion pleats. The waist is a shirt of 
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cream-white crépe, with collar and cuffs of guipure. Over this is 
a Russian corsage of iron-gray cloth, with a branching design 
printed in lighter gray shades, and bordered with embroidered 
galloon of all the gray shades. The hat is of silver-white braid 
trimmed with three white feathers, two smaller ones in-front and 
a third long and drooping, the panache holding erect a ‘‘ colonel 
aigrette.” Choux and loops on the crown are of white ribbon, 
paw, faille and partly satin. The full facing inside the brim is 
of white chenille-dotted net. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


GAY little sea-side gown from Madame Monier, Rue Lafay- 
ette, is of rose-colored grenadine dotted with black. The 

skirt is trimmed with four wide flounces each terminated by a 
band of black ribbon above, a series of five small flounces that sur- 
round the foot. The gathered corsage is held at the waist by a 
stylishly narrow ribbon belt tied in a long bow. Half-bouffant 
sleeves are trimmed with small frills like those on the skirt. A 
pélerine of grenadine worn over the corsage is trimmed with black 
ribbons, andl bes a double puff around the neck. The pretty straw 
hat from the Maison Nouvelle is covered with pleatings of black 
tulle. Ribbons of black faille hold a garland of poppies, roses, and 
violets. 

The elegant calling costume shown is a dress of soft light 

reen silk trimmed with black lace, from the Maison Perin-Gra- 
dos, Rue de la Victoire. The round belted corsage opens on a 
smooth waist of darker green silk, which is outlined with cascades 
of black lace that cateall over the top of the sleeves, and cross thé 
back as a bertha. The puffed sleeves are trimmed with two nar- 
row ruffles of lace at the elbow, and finished out with dark green 
silk. A narrow velvet belt is of similar dark green. The skirt is 
half covered by three wide flounces of black lace put on in serpen- 
tine fashion with spaces between. The ends of the flounces are 
held by bows of satin ribbon. The upper part of the skirt is fur- 
ther trimmed by V’s of lace which extend in a row around the 
skirt. 

The very small capote from the Maison Nouvelle is of spangled 
tulle trimmed with winglets of many colors and an aigrette 
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A FAMILY TRADITION. 


1 IRLS, we are going to bave mutton pie for dinner.” 

J The effect of Ruth Terry's announcement upon her 
three sisters, who were lounging about the cabin of their 
a yacht, the Venture, was magical, and, as Ruth dis- 
appeared for further investigations, the girls looked at each 
other and laughed 

It is only canned mutton, after all,” said Jene 

All the better, for there may be a variety in a can—even 
a black sheep would be welcome,” replied her sister Lucy; 
while Mary Margaret, the big sister of the party, who had 
been listicssly playing solitaire, answered, 

I declare, you deserve a black sheep for keeping up that 
perfectly silly notion 

Now there had been a tradition in the Terry family ever 
Revolutionary times that whenever mutton ple was 
served, something strange was sure to happen. Of course 
the pie it must be by choice of the cook 
that it was made, except once a year, and that was on the 
Fourth of July, when «a huge mutton pie always graced the 
lerry table, and every one present was expected to eat, if 
only a bit of the crust, in honor of its ancestors, All this 
yunt of a mutton pie which the Terrys’ “ Revolution 

ry grandmother,” as Ruth called her, had made and sent to 
one of Washington's officers, and which contained such im 
portant information in the midst of its flaky crust that the 
great General himself wrote a note of acknowledgment, in 
which he not only praised madam’s skill in mutton-pie mak 
ing, but her devotion to her country 

Phis note, along with the pan or dish in which the pie had 
been baked, was among the family’s most precious house 
hold gods; and it had come to pass that tradition, or super 
stition, had created a belief in changes sure to follow the 
accidental serving of this particular dish, which none of the 
family had been known to doubt but Mary Margaret. She 
believed firmly in giving all honor due her ancestors, and 
never handled the family relics without a feeling of pride, 
bu belief in the family superstition she would not ac 
vledue She was a tall fair girl, who dressed pe rfectly, 
was always correct in all she said and did. She bore 
her ancestor's name, as all the eldest daughters of the fam 
ily had, and was as proud of that as she was that she had been 
born in New York city, and her father and grandfather, in 
the family mansion, that once was the pride of Battery Place. 
The four girls were enjoying a winter's cruise among the 
Florida Keys, on board their uncle's yacht, a bandsome 
schooner-rigged sailing-boat, provided with every possible 
mocerm convenrenct 

He was a jolly, good-natured man, fond of all his nieces, 
and they of him, and so when he proposed building a yacht 
large enough for a winter's cruise, all but Mary Margaret, 
who disliked rather than liked the water, had joyously see 
ouded the plan, and Mrs Terry who thought ita very doubt 
ful venture 

There aunt te 
be called th V, 
isked Lucy 
Capitally, my dear 

When the yacht was pronounced complete, and furnished 
even to her cabin ornaments, she was taken by her captain 
and crew to Key West, Florida, where her owner, Mr. Ben 
jamin L. Terry, and his four pretty nieces had joined her 
early in January. It was now the middle of March, and the 
girls had grown just a little weary of the life. They had 
**done” the west coast, been to the Tortugas and Cape Sable, 
and were back at Key West, taking in fresh supplies, and 
waiting for a fair wind to run up the coast as far as Cape 
Florida, aud perhaps on to St. Augustine. 

Uncle Ben had gone on shore when Ruth made Jer an- 
nouncement concerning the mutton pie 

Jene, who was not nearly so tall as Mary Margaret, nor so 
fair, was idling away the time with Howells’ April Hopes 
She had a hobby for robbing birds’ nests, and boasted of one 
f the finest collections of eggs in the country 
Lucy, who was younger than Jene, was an expert in china 
painting, and had promised each of her sisters a full dinner 
set for wedding-presents, saying,*‘1 sha}l never have to do 
them, you know.” She was busy with her color-box mak- 
ing a copy of a pomegranate branch of fruit and flowers 
that she had gathered while on shore for her morning walk 

Ruth herself was barely fourteen, a bright, bewitching 
girl whom every one loved and treated well 

rhe girls’ mother had died at Ruth's birth, after which 
their father bad gladly accepted his only brother's offer to 
take the four girls to his home on Staten Island, where they 
were generously provided for by their father, and very 
happy, for Uncle Ben and Aunt Terry were as proud of 
the four giris as if they had been their own. 

Ruth adored her uncle, believing him to be a most won 
derful man; and as he acknowledged a feeling that was al- 
most akin to a belief in the family superstition, she did 
also, and began upon this occasion to look, even before the 
pie crust had been rolled, for the unexpected. Nor did she 
have long to wait; for the steward had barely removed the 
dinner, and was in the act of placing the coffee-tray before 
Mary Margaret, when there came an inquiry for ‘‘ Major” 
‘Terry from some one in an off-shore boat. The girls looked 
at each other, and Mary Margaret actually stopped pouring 
coffee to listen to her uncle’s voice; for he had gone on deck. 

A telegram for Mr. Terry.” And as he appeared in the 
cabin door, tearing open one end of the yellow envelope, 
his nieces made way for him at the table, and Mary Marga 
ret turned the lamp up a bit brighter that he might easier 
see to read it. « 

It was a long telegram, and took some time to read, and 
when he had finished he stepped to the companionway and 
called, ‘‘ No answer, captain.” 

What is it, uncle?” asked all the girls at once, Mary 
Margaret adding, “‘ Nothing sad, I hope.” 

No; but | am a bit puzzled. See what you can make 
of it And he read it aloud: 


un 


eID 


was never ordered 


on uct 


you have named the yacht 


How 


She shall 
will that do, Uncle Ben?” 


nture 


oO 


‘Shall leave New York on Saturday's steamer with two 
friends to accept your invitation given last July on board 
Cunarder. Have just heard that you are in Key West 

3LAmm McANDERSON.’” 


Who is Blair McAnderson?” 

“Now I have.it: he is a young Scotchman who was a 
passenger on board the Etruria last summer. He is doing 
the country, and | told bim he must be sure and visit South 
Florida, and I invited him to join me on board my yacht at 
this place, some time during this month. I had forgotten 
him entirely. Scotchmanlike, be has taken me at my word, 
even to his friends. Well, girls, we must do the best we can 
for them.” 

“I do not see where we can possibly put them,” said 
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Mary Margaret, who had yet a good deal to learn concerning 
the capacity of a boat. 

‘He evidently does not know anything about us, uncle,” 
suid Lucy; “for I remember your saying that what you 
liked about the young man was that he was a real man’s 
man, and rather avoided women.” 

‘* Yes; and when all the ship—captain, crew, and passen- 
gers—were devoting themselves to a New York girl in a 
Redfern costume of black and gold, his only remark con- 
cerning her was, ‘ Well, she’s no bod-looking, but unco bard 
to please, I'm thinking,’” said Ruth, anxious to have her 
suy also 

‘*T like that man; I know I shall,” was Jene’s only remark. 

* Well, | wish he had said something more about bis 
friends,” answered Mary Marguret, as she lifted the message 
and re-read it for at least the third time. 

It was a little strange that not ove of the girls mentioned 
the telegram in connection with the mutton pie, not even 
Ruth; they seemed to forget it in planning for the comfort 
of their coming guests. 

lu the mean time Blair McAnderson, Harold Homans, and 
Winfield Dales were fast approaching their fate, and the 
happiest two weeks of their lives. 

Winfield Dalcs wasa mere boy, but a charming boy, pretty 
enough to be a girl, and not oa clever, but happy; he was 
Blairs American cousin. Harold Homans was a handsome, 
captivating young man, with big brown eyes and fine figure, 
crisp curly hair and mustache, and an altogether ‘‘ takin 
way " with bim that was in striking contrast to his frien 
Blair McAuderson; Harold had just graduated from Harvard, 
and was having a year’s travel before entering his father’s 
business and taking his place in the great manufacturing 
firm of Homans, McAnderson, & Company, of New York; 
for Blair's father was Harold's father’s Scotch partner, and 
the young men were carrying on a friendship that began 
even before they were born. 

Biair was a large, well-built man, with fire-red hair and 
beard. Harold was graceful and stylish. Blair was strong 
and firm, with such a tender heart that at times it almost 
made him womanish; he was an only child, and the last of 
his father’s house, and the first of the family ever to leave 
bonnie Scotland, or care to, so that it was no small sacrifice 
on his father’s part to let him ** come awa’.” 

Four days after Blair's telegram had arrived, and just as 
the sun was beginning to show his colors, Uncle Ben and 
the girls were awakened by the cabin-boy announcing, 
‘‘New York stcamer sighted, sir!” And hastily dressing, 
Uncle Ben went on shore to greet his guests, while the girls 
busied themselves in seeing that everything was in shipshape 
order, and in arraying themselves in their handsomest yacht- 
ing suits. ‘‘ First impressions are so very lasting,” said 
Mary Margaret. 

It really did seem an incredibly long time before they 
heard their uncle whistle for the yacht’s boat. 

‘ Come, girls, it will never doto stay below; I know Uncle 
Ben will want us on deck.” So saying, Mary Margaret led 
the way for as pretty a train of girls as ever greeted the 
morning sun, As they looked towards the shore, they saw 
their guesis just stepping into the boat. 

‘ Well, there must have been a piece of lamb in that can 
of mutton, for one is x boy,” said Lucy. 

** He'll be the black sheep Mary Margaret threatened you 
with,” answered Jcne 
* Look at that bair and beard; I can think of nothing so 
red. And what a Goliath! O, for David’s sling!” 

“And Cupid's arrows,” put im Ruth, mischievously. 

Then Uuele Ben's voice rang out checrily across the water: 
“Good morning, girls.” To which they all touched their 
cops in true sailor fashion, astonishing Blair, charming 
Harold, bewilching Winfield 

Blair aud Jene found each other at once. She looked 
straight into his eyes, and they pierced his heart and made 
his blood tingle, changing his whole life in a moment. 
Where was his father’s warning now “‘to be careful o' the 
New York girls; they were wiusome, a’ o’ them.” 

And Jeve? Her answer to his heart’s cry was, ‘‘I love 
you,” but she said, *‘ 1 am sure you must be hungry; here’s 
the steward with coffee; we do not breakfast until eight.” 

The rest of the party had gone below, but Blair and Jene 
preferred to stay ov deck and watch, as Jene said, the fish- 
ing-boats come in and the city begin its day’s work. How 
beautiful it all was, and how perfectly content these two, 
who had not known of each other’s existence a short time 
before, were at that moment! 

So interested were they that they did not hear eight o'clock 
strike, or notice the steward’s summons to breakfast, and 
when Uncle Ben appeared at the head of the companion- 
way and wanted to know if they cared more for sunshine 
and fishing-boats than they did for omelet and waffles, 
they both started, and Blair in his confusion upset a basket 
of fruit that he had brought from the steamer and forgotten 
to present, trod upon the cat’s tail, and stammered out 
some unintelligible apology for keeping Miss Jene from her 
break fast. 

She in the mean time quickly and quietly gathered up the 
seattered fruit, patted the cat, and was ready to lead the 
way by the time the big Scotchman had recovered himself. 

After breakfast they all gathered on deck to arrange 
plans for spending the day, as the wind was still ahead for 
a run up the coast. It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world for Jene to adopt Blair; Lucy, Herold; and Ruth, Win- 
field; in fact, ‘‘the Infants,” as they were called, were off 
for a walk on shore almost before it-had been decided to 
let them go, which was a ‘‘straight steer,” as Harold said, 
for the rest to follow. 

That night the breeze they had been waiting for came 
with the rising moon, and everything being ready, the Ven- 
ture spread her white wings and sped happily on her way. 
There never was a more perfect evening or a happier lot of 
por Uncle Ben told stories, Blair sang Scotch songs, 

larold brought out his banjo, and even Mary Margaret for- 
got that she disliked yachting, aud was tempted into saying 
many pleasant things concerning it. 

The rising sun found them off Indian Key, one of the most 
intetesting of the reef, and here the Venture came to anchor. 
For what was the use of yachting in a hurry? And so, drift- 
ing from key to key, picnicking in cocoanut groves, and en 
joying in a thousand and one ways the glorious free life, the 
time flew by, and ere they realized it they had reached their 
Jast anchorage on the reef, a hundred and fifty miles from 
Key West. 

he next day they would visit the beautiful Miami River, 
and then start on the long run up the coast to St. Augustine. 

What a bappy two weeks it had been, and what delight 
ful experiences they all had to relate! Ruth and Winfield 
went over and over their dreadful feelings when they 
thought themselves lost in a pineapple field ; Blair, his first 
introduction to a sugar-cane and a rattlesnake, or serpent, as 
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he called it ; and Harold, the wonderful collection of pictures 
he was sure of having from his kodak. Uncle Ben’s stock 
of fishing stories had amazingly. Jene boasted of 
three strange sea-bird eggs; Lucy, of a tiful collection 
of flowers ; and Mary Marguret, of valuable information upon 
many subjects. 

As they sat discussing all these things they noticed a sail 
coming towards them, and Uncle Ben remarked, ‘‘ It looks 


‘as if we were going to have company to-night.” 


‘‘ A fisherman or reef sponger, most likely,” reported the 
sailing-master, who had been “ spying her.” 

A calm had fallen on the little party. In fact, no one 
had spoken for some time, as they watched the boat coming 
nearer and nearer. Suddenly Blair stood up. The wind 
had changed, and the sky that had been so clear and un- 
clouded had become threatening, and the Ventwre's crew were 
busy getting ready for a gale, when the stranger Jet go her 
jib, and dropped anchor within hailing distance of the yacht. 
All were on their feet by this time and watching the new- 
comer, for there was something strange about her, and 
Uncle Ben was just preparing to send a boat off to her, 
when her captain called out that be had a telegraph message 
on board for Mr. MeAnderson. 

** All right; we will Come for it.” 

Then it seemed as if every one but Jene and Blair began 
tvIking at once. 

Without saying a word, she had unconsciously moved 
nearer to him, and he had put out his band an 
hers. They did not look at each other or speak, but there 
aud then they plighted their troth. 

Harold had gone on board the stranger, and as Blair saw 
him start back, he tightened his grasp on Jene's hand, and 
stepping forward to meet Mary Margaret, he said, putting 
Jene’s litle band into her sister's: 

“IT must go, It is my father J shall hear about. I heard 
him call me.” 

In half an hour Blair and Harold were on their way back 
to Key West on board the stranger, flying before a strong 
north wind that would put them there in iess than a dozen 
hours, for the fastest boat of the recf flect bad been sent 
to find Blair McAnderson at any cost. His father had been 
in a railway accident, and was thought seriously injured. 
Of course Harold would not let his friend go alone, and 
it was also decided that the reef boat could make as quick 
time as the yacht by taking the inside passage to Key West; 
that is, the channel behind the reef and keys. So that in 
little more than an hour the strange sail had come and gone, 
taking with it the hearts and hopes of more than one, and 
changing the happy sunshine life of the cruising party into 
one of fear and uncertainty. 

Just as Mary Margaret was dropping off into a dream all 
of her own, Ruth’s curly head peeped over her berth and said, 

* Mary Margaret, is it not strange that none of you noticed 
that we had mutton pie for dinner to-day?” 

Shy my dear, it was very good, 1 am sure. Good- 
night.” 

For the next few days it blew and rained and did every- 
thing it ought not in the Sunny South land, and our little 
party were really ship-bound. But time and the hour run 
through the roughest day, and at last the sun shone, and 
the captain was once more able to anvounce a glorious 
breeze to sail up to St. Augustine with. So it was not long 
before the Venture was again under way and flying up the 
coast before a strong steady breeze that took ber safe into 
the harbor of the quaint old city. 

Here our party made themselves very content. Jene 
never wearied of dreaming the hours away at the old fort, 
Lucy of sketching and flower-gathering; and as for Ruth 
aud Winfield, what happy hours they spent together! and 
for Uncle Ben there was the club, and Mary Margaret the 
hotels that gave her the comfortable feeling of being back 
once more in the world—the great big world that she loved. 
Uncle Ben had had one letier telling of Blair's and Harold's 
arrival in New York and their departure for Scotland. 

Blair and Jene had already begun to find out that the 
course of true love does not always run smooth. For al 
though each louged to hear from the other, neither thought 
it best to write. So the days went by, until Uncle Ben 
finally announced that the Venture was to go out of com- 
mission the following week. She would be left in St. Au 
gustive for the next season. A few days more and the 
were back in their Northern home, and, it must be to Bae: | 
drawing vividly beautiful pictures of their cruise among 
the Florida Keys. 

It had been agreed between Mary Margaret and Jene that 
nothing should be said of what bad taken place between her 
self and Blair. So no one but Mary Margaret understood 
why it was that Jene watched the foreign mails, or treasured 
80 jealously the Glasgow Herald that had been sent Uncle 
Ben, with a long account of the death of The MeAnderson, 
his estate, and his heir. From it they had learned that 
Blair had reached home in time to see his father. But not 
one word did he send to Jene. And although Uncle Ben 
had written after learning of The McAndersoun’s death, no 
answer had come. 

‘Fhen Harold came home, but he bad barely reached his 
father’s house when he was taken ill and knew no one; and 
although it was thought strange that the first person he 
should ask for on reguining consciousness should be Lucy 
Terry, she did not think so, and answered bis call so joyous- 
ly that Mary Margaret wondered at her blindness in not hav- 
ing read Lucy’s secret long ago. 

* And, oh, Uncle Ben,” suid Lucy, on her return, and after 
receiving Uncle Ben’s congratulations and faithful promise 
to give her away when asked to do so, ‘‘1 forgot, but Har- 
old,” and here she blushed rosy red at her own bolduess in 
using his name, ‘‘says that Blair McAnderson will be here 
very soon; he might even come this week.” 

‘* Well, I do not think we cure particularly, Lucy; he will 
not—” 

But before he could say another word Jene had risen 
to her feet, and turning toward him, said, ‘‘ Uncle Ben! 
Uncle Ben! you do not understand, I am sure—” 

‘There, Jene, Uncle Ben will be glad to see him when he 
does understand,” said Mary Margaret, stepping in between 
her indignant sister and surprised uncle. 

“Oh! oh! sits the wind in that quarter! Well, well, we 
will have to luff a little, I see, and—” 

But the door opened, and Blair McAnderson, now Laird 
McAnderson, came hurriedly into the room, his face fairly 
beaming with joy and hope. 

Jene sprang to meet him, and then did what no one would 
have expected—*‘ fainted dead away,” as Ruth wrote to Win- 
field, who is a Freshman at Harvard, and working hard; but 
he has promised to spend the Christmas holidays in New 
York, so as to be one of the ushers at Cousin Blair’s wed- 
ding. Harold and Lucy will be married a month later, and 
iutend spending their honey-moon on the Venture. 














The strangest part of it all is that no one but Mary Mar- 
garet knew that a mutton pie had been prepared by the 
cook for dinner on the very day that Lucy went to Harold 
and that Blair McAnderson came to Jene. 

She had made the discovery just iu time to prevent its 
being put on the table, and a poor woman coming to the 
door as she took the pie from the maid, she quietly handed 
it to her, saying, ‘‘ You are more than welcome.” 

That night, fh writing toa friend, Mary Margaret said, ‘I 
am afraid | am beginning to believe in the family tradition, 
the mutton-pie superstition, ” 

Meras MircHeL. 


THE COLLEGE EDUCATION OF YOUNG 


WOMEN. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, President of the College for Women of 
Western Keserve University. 


If, 


4 era principle upon which the edueation of young women 
is founded is the principle upon which the education of 
young men is founded. It is the prineiple that may be ce- 
scribed as having for its purpose to develop character and 
qualities ; to teach one to think, to weigh evidence, to pro- 
mote power, to enrich life , to foster strength and retfine- 
meut ; to secure clearness and comprehensiveness.of mind 
and vision, to aid in subjecting impulse to volition, and 
volition to proper intellectual guidance, to infer accurately; 
to act wisely. The two foci whence may be drawn the whole 
ellipse of the college may be indicated by the two words 
discipline and enrichment. These two elements apply as 
strongly to the education of women as of men The appli- 
cation of these elements does not unsex men,;nor does their 
application unsex women. 1 venture to say that the college 
is not founded upon the principle to make ministers or law- 
yers, doctors, editors, or architects. It is not founded upon 
this principle, whether the students coming to it are men or 
women, It is possibly at first view not a little singular that 
college education has not diverted women into employments 
which usually belong only to those who have a college train- 
ing. It is now more than fifty years since women have been 
admitted to American colleges. It is more than twenty-five 
years since the first conspicuously strong college for women 
was founded. All the opportunities which men enjoyed for 
the higher education have been enjoyed by women. The 
college man becomes a minister, doctor, editor, lawyer, ar- 
chitect. It was once supposed that it was only necessary to 
let women come into college and they would go forth to enter 
professional life. It was once thought that equality of edu- 
cation would result in diverting many women from parlors 
and kitchens to commercial and professional offices. Has the 
supposition proved true? These professions are open to 
women. In many churches she is free to be ordained as a 
mivister. At the bars of several States she is allowed to 
practise. Certain legal impediments which once prevented 
her from becoming a pliysicion are now removed. The vast 
editorial field is open to her as to any man But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, very few coliege women enter any of these pro- 
fessions or commercial vocations. Of the first twenty-four 
classes graduated at Vassar College, having eight hundred 
ind sixty-seven members, three hundred and fifteen, ora little 
more than thirty-six per cent., were in the year 1890 reported 
as married, and three hundred and five were reported as en- 
gaged in teaching. Of the others, thirty-nine were described 
as literary workers, twenty-eight as physicians and medical 
students, sixteen were teachers of arts, five were artists, five 
farmers, four librarians, and the others were enrolled as or- 
ganists, secretaries, compilers, missionaries, actors, -book- 
keepers, etc., etc. Among them I fail to find a single clergy- 
man or a single lawyer. These facts prove that college 
traiving has not diverted women from vocations which 
they are specially fitted by nature to follow. More thana 
third of all the women who graduate marry. Indeed, it may 
be said that statistics show that toward one-half of all college 
women do marry. They marry later than women who are 
not graduates, and also, it may be added, marry better. In 
marriage they find their vocation. More than a third of 
college graduates become teachers, and teaching is one of 
those great vocations which woman seems to be ordained 
of Heaven to follow 

These facts involve the truth that the laws of sex are 
more potent and persistent than the laws of the college. 
They indicate, too, that the training of the college should 
respect the laws of sex. Education is no more to make 
women masculine than it is to make men feminine The 
woman's college is not designed to promote mannisiiness, but 
is designed to promote womunliness. The man's coliege is 
not designed to promote womanishuess, but is designed to 
promote manliness. Womanliness or manliness is character. 
W omanishness in man or mannislivess in woman is intellec- 
tual and ethical incongruity. 

The question may be directly asked, *‘ Should college.edu- 
cation tend to remove or to promote the differentiations of 
sex? Should education make women more womanly and 
men more manly, or should it make women more manly and 
then more womanly?’ The physical and immediate differ- 
ence of sex is an application of the doctrine of opposites, 
but the doctrine does not apply to many parts of the physi- 
cal structure. Women and men are alike in having eight 
fingers on their two hands, and two thumbs. Woman's 
band is smaller than man’s hand, but her hand is as truly a 
hand as his is. The mind of woman is equally a mind as 
the mind of man, but it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
it is somewhat unlike the mind of man. The work of the 
college should be in general the same for men and for 
women, because they are both human beings, and also be- 
cause the great fact that they both belong to humanity is of 
more consequence than the fact that they are of different 
sexes. But they are of different sexes. It may be said that 
therefore in certain particular ways there should be a differ- 
entiation in the training which exch receives. Natural de- 
velopment follows largely the line of sex. The nobility of 
womanhood is not measured by its approach to-manhood, 
nor is the nobility of manhood measured by its approach to 
the highest type of womanhood. The noblest woman is 
most womanly; the noblest man is most manly. 

The question. as to what studies are of most advantage taa 
woman is a question at once easy and difficult. Itis easy, for, 
in general, woman should study the same branches which 
man studies. This is an inference derived from the truth 
that both are human, and also from the truth that the same 
principle underlies her training which underlies the training 
of men, The discipline of the power of interpretation 
given by the classics, the discipline of the power of deduc- 
tion and of other reasoning given by thé mathematics, the 
enrichment of mind which is promoted through literature 
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and history, and that enlarged training of the power of ob- 
servation and of induction offered by the sciences, are of 
equal value to each. 
lieve are of special worth to woman: they are psychology 
and sociology. 

_ At the risk of seeming to write like a doetrinaire, I vent- 
ure to suy that woman's chief work is as a spiritual and eth- 
ical force. Asa mother she is pre-emivently a spiritual and 
ethical force. As a school-mistress she is a spiritual and 
ethical force. ‘To be such a force in the home and in the 
school she should know the human mind. The human 
miud is the field in which she works. At best we know 
fearfully little of the structure and constitution of the hu- 
man mind; but psychology, both of the laboratory and of 
the text-book, is making our ignorance a little less dense. 
The principle which Herbert Spencer so well lays down in 
that incomparable book Hducation is here to.be applied. she 
is to know what most intimately relates to herself. Asa 
mother she is to know the human mind—its intellectual, its 
emotional, its volitional side—in fact, every side of it which 
auy system of psychology can exhibit. As a teacher she 
should he no legs well informed than as.a mother, « Ped- 
agogy has not that place in the higher education which it 
ougit to have; but whén it does come to oecupy its proper 
place, it will be found, | think, that the chief study in ped- 
agogy will be psychology. Pedagogy has thus far been 
taught in respect to method, and such teaching is important, 
but pedagogy should include instruction in respect to’ the 
nature of the mind of the student. 

Woman as a spiritual and ethical force should enter into 
close relationship with what is called, in its broadest sense, 
society. Society is coming to be recognized us an organism, 
or what may be called an, incorporated body, It may be 
called an agency or a product or a process, but whatever 
it is called, it is as thoroughly subject to laws as is the Gulf 
Stream. Of society it is not to be said that woman is to be 
queen in a merely social sense, but she is queen in the sense 
in which Elizabeth was Queen of England she is its abso 
lute ruler. Ali the problems which belong to society are 
her problems pauperism, drunkenness, chastity, domestic 
ecohomy, are her problems. Their solution touches her 
more closely than man. Her sympathies are more keen, her 
fiiness to give relief greater What is called sociology, 
therefore, should be her special study. 

Such studies, too, tend to develop womanhood and to pro- 
mote womanliness. Too many colleges open to woman have 
either consciously or unconsciously endeavored to train wo- 
men (to take up the. work which men usually do. Their 
aim was unworthy and was contrary to the dictates of na- 
ture. They have failed. . College ohncntian should not aim 
to make woman a lesser man, but a larger woman. 

loften ask myself the question, ~‘ What is to be the effect 
of the introduction of a large and ever-enlarging number of 
college women into society? Are we to have women who are 
to stand in their places and do their duty, or are we to have 
diletianti?” No college education is of value for either wo- 
men or men which does not quicken and enable one to stand 
in one’s place and do one’s simple duty ~The fear is. fre- 
quentiy expressed that college unfits boys for active service. 
Merchants and manufacturers frequently entertain the idea 
that the wearing of college gowns unfils one to wear. over- 
aljs. These, merchants;}and manufacturers are learning, as 
they know more about college boys, that no men are so well 
fitted to enter business as these graduates. They be¢ome 
the leaders. It will. prove thus to be with women. The 
college woman who is. not through her college inspired to 
do the work which it belongs to her to do has failed to re- 
ceive fron®college what she ought to receive. 

But it may be confessed that to insure women standing 
in their places and doing their duty represents a harder task 
than to promote similar faithfulness in, young men. For 
most men go to college in order to gain general culture and 
to secure knowledge, to have a pleasant time. Most men 
go to college to increase their power. Therefore men are 
inclined to look on college as an agency toward securing 
an end. Women are inclined to look on college as an end 
in_ itself. When, therefore, a man bas become a graduate, 
lie is eager to take the tool of a well-trained mind which the 
college bas sharpened in him, and with it to carve out a 
career for himself. But.a woman, on her graduation, is 
more disposed to feel that she wishes to make her life a col- 
lege life . It is not unusual to find.a graduate homesick for 
her college. In her homesickness she tries to impress col- 
lege habits and ways upon her life and environment. She 
mourns over and for the old college. Poor girl! My feel- 
ing toward her is usually one of pity-and of indignation. 

This result, though not frequent, is surely lamentable. 
Its cause lies, | think; in what I shall venture to call the 
monasticism of life in women’s colleges, Vassar stands 
forth as the oldest of the conspicuous colleges for women, 
and it is well equipped, but the life at Vassar, | venture to 
say, is too monastic. « Wellesley is situated in a beautiful 
park, yet life at Wellesley is monastic. Both, colleges are 
rather remote from the ordinary movements of the . time. 
They suggest in certain ways Tennyson’s“‘ Princess.” . I 
acknowledge’ that scholarship demands quietness, and = I 
know that man is a noisy animal. IL also know that the 
presence of men as social beings in the woman's college 
is not conducive te close and protracted intellectual work. 
But it is not well for a’college girl to be able to say, as 
one Vassar girl has said to me, ‘‘1 was in Vassar about 
three years, before I spoke te any man upon the college 
grounds outside the recitation-room except tie janitor, and 
Thomas the cat!” It is not well to make the woman's col- 
lege a conyent. Education in a convent has its advantages, 
but let those who wish these advantages go to the convent. 
The education which the woman's college should give 
should be free and large, and in touch with life. It should 
not be. so impressive of itself as to convert what should be 
- agent into an end, as education in a convent is in peril of 
doing. 

The monastic tendency in the life of the woman's college 
is; I think, also to bear the blame of two faults with which 
women graduates are often charged—self-conceit, and lack of 
the power of self-adjustment. College women are charged 
with being self-conceited. I. hardly think the charge is 
wholly just. I think it is in part just. . But to monasticism 
is. not to be laid the entire blame. The fault also arises 
in part from the small number of women who have been to 
college These women know that they have enjoyed richer 
privileges than many women, and so conspicuous are they 
by reason of their culture and privileges that they seem 
to the ordinary beholder to be tinged with that silly fault 
self-conceit. This fault, if it does in any special degree be- 
long to college women, will disappear with the conspic- 
uousness which belongs to them. The charge of a lack of 
adjustment also hag some ground, but it is a charge, I think, 
which belongs quite as much to college men as to college 
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But there are two studies which I be- “of the student in immediately adapting himself to ordinary 


women. It is a charge which is not so grave as might 
seem. Four years of study may tend to lessen the facility 


conditions, but this adjustment, as soon as he knows the 
conditions, he is usually able to make. The college should 
so train the man and the woman that they can easily put 
themselves in their proper places. 


MARCO, THE QUEEN'S FAVORITE. 
See illustration on page 716, 


HERE is a touch of humor which surely the Queen her- 
self must have felt when she allowed her favorite, 
Marco, to be taken in this way —standing on her break- 
fast table, one paw resting on a letter addressed to her Most 
Gracious Majesty. This utter disregard of dignities—dig- 
nities. which awe the rest of the world into an attitude 
where the genuine, the spontaneous, the really sympathetic, 
are quite crushed—must be one of the secrets of those many 


. attachments which monarchs have at all times felt for their 


favorites in the animal kingdom. Between a man and his 
horse or his dog there can be no shams if there would be 
affection, no matter how exalted a personage the man may 
be. -The very irresponsibility of the noble brute endears 
him to those who claim absolute subservience from the rest 


ofthe world,.an irresponsibility that the greatest despot 


_ slender dunghter. 


would mourn to see crushed, 

Queen Victoria has a genuine love of animals. Her old 
horses are heedfully cared-for, her donkeys are treated Jike 
the royal guests that they are, and her dogs have everything 
in the way of comfort and affection the heart of a dog could 
desire hen they die they are buried with fitting cere- 
movies, and their last resting-places are marked with noble 
monuments, 

In all her journeyings, it is said, three dogs go with her 
—Marco, this royal favorite, a litle brown spitz; Spot, a 
fox-terrier; and Roy, a black-and-tan collie. In the royal 
kennels at home the many dogs which claim her interest 
and regard are housed in great luxury. Their apartments 
are heated by steam, they have speciat bathing - places 
in the open air, and tents under which they can lie to dry 
themselves if they so desire. They are fed once a day, in the 
afternoon, except in cold or inclement weather, when a hot 
breakfast is served © They are carefully exercised daily. 
Each one of their compariments has in front of it a special 
yard of its own, ten feet by twelve. More than that, they 
are left to choose their own companions, so that spitzes and 
pugs, Skye-terriers and dachshunds, live amicably together, 
being bound in sympathy by some curious law of affinity 
which her Majesty is gentle enough to recognize with 
kindliness and to respect with tact. 
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J. K. D.—The most fashionable writing-paper is white or cream; only 
the most delicate tints are used. The paper is stamped in color or gold 
be your address or monogram, sometimes with both. Sealing-wax is 
still used, in color matching the stamping of the paper. 

Enquirxe.—It is one of the fade of the moment to wear a pink shirt 
with freck-coat aud silk hat; whether it is good taste is an open question. 

Mua. C.—The Eton suit is so generally worn that many prefer the longer 
jacket with fulb back. Have a gored skirt clearing the ground, four yards 
wide, and stitched nlong the hem. 

. A: E, 8.—Pluin black eatin will be mach worn the next season. 

Pirrsa.—Your embroidery is possibly a kakemono or panel. - You 
might mount it iv plueh for a portiére, or frame it in bamboo as a screen. 
Paper your room with white and gold paper, and have a light hard-wood 
floor. Hang portraits in library or ball. Pronounce Félix as if the e 
were an a. 

1852.—The first Harper's Magazine was published June, 1850. It is quite 
corrgct to introduce a young girl by sending cards for a day; they should 
have her mother’s name above her own, 

H. C.—The mother and sister of the bride should be in the drawing- 
riom to receive the guests. A card should be sent to the young lady's 
fiancé. Reception cards may be vent ont at any time after the wedding. 

Hecxn.—It ts a little more correct to offer congratulations to the man 
and good wishes to the girl, on the supposition probably that man is a 
more uncertajy quantity than woman, and cause for congratulation on 
his acquiremeut more doubtfal. 

“D. A., Cies Sussorimen.”—Get pink silk, either dotted taffeta or 
China silk, for the maid-of-honor gown of a girl of sixteen. Make it with 
belted waist and ruffled skirt like the mode! on page 622 of Bazar No. a0. 
She need not_wear a hat, though a picture hat of soft felt with wide brim 
would be preity for her. When receiving congratulations the maid of 
honor stands on the left of the bride, and the best man on the right side 
of the groom. 

E. M. arty gray or golden-brown silk with dots or satin bayadere 
stripes for the dress in which you attend a bride in her travelling dress of 
cloth. Have a smal! felt hat similar to hers—one that will be neeful al- 
terward—trimmed with satin or velvet to match the dress, The men ata 
five-o'clock wedding wear frock-coats. Peurl-gray gloves are «1 !table for 
all the bridal party. Returning from the altar the bride and groom waik 
first, followed by the maid of honor alone; then come the ushers; and 
lastly the brother who gave the bride away escoris her mother or other 
near relation. 

Heien.—Use soft eatin surah for the zouave jackets, and velvet for 
round caps with tassels. Purplirh-red, yellow, olive green, and violet are 
good colors, 

Corona.—The prevailing fashions are appropriate for your rather tall 
She should wear belted waists hooked on the left or 
in the back, with crosswise bands of trimming in front and back, euch ws 
insertions of white guipure on blue dresses, or of black passementerie ou 
dark pneplieh-red gowns, or else folds of velvet or satin across dark woul- 
Jen waists. Shoulder frills should trim other waists that have not the 
crosswise bands. The new bayadere silke—in cross stripes—will be be- 
coming for waists with wool siveves and skirt. Make large puffed top or 
mutton-leg sleeves for her. The half-circle skirts romeo around the 
hips, but not lower down, will give her needed breadth. New purplis!- 
red shades, called magenta, and the tobacco browne, should he becoming 
to her. . Read hints of autumn dresses in the New York Fashions on an- 
Other page of thie paper. 

Constant Reapen.—Under ordinary circumstances there is no olyjec- 
tion to the interview you mention. Both capes and jackets will be worn 
in the autumn. Cloth capes—brown, blue, red, or black—will be trimmed 
with black Hercules braids. Satin capes have velvet folds around them, 
and velvet capes are embroidered with jet and bordered with far. Many 
crosawire rows of braid and of black satin piping will trim cloth jackets. 

Evquinen.—Address your inquiries to the secretary of the clab you 
mention, sending it to New York city. 

M, C.—The slashed basque cut in six equares below the waist-line will 
be very becoming to you, and suitable for your blue diagonal wool. Trim 
it with serpentine braid of black mohair, and have a tull vest and deep 
collar of either blue velvet or black satin. The half-circle skirt ie swit- 
able for both your dresses. Make the cashmere a round waist, with revers 
of velvet that cross in shoulder frills. Have mutton-leg siceves, or elxe 
full straight sleeves, gathered to velvet wristbands. Read suggestions 
for autamn gowns in New York Fashions on another page. It in said 
that over-skirts are to be revived, so you wili do well to save the biack 
silk skirts you mention. Pnt some open-patterned jet galloon on your 
black dress, and face it with magenta silk. 

Constant Reapen.—Get gray cloth for a travelling dress to be marricd 
in. Make it with a slashed basque and half-circle skirt, trimmed with 
bands of gray or black satin. Let the basque open on a vest of hayadere 
striped gray and black, For a visiting dress and a dinner gown have the 
black cloth with pussementerie insertions over cream white, and the black 
velvet dress with gray frills deseribed in the New York Fashions of this 
number of the Bazar. The black silk sural dress aleo mentioned there 
would be suitable for you, with cream white instead of magenta under the 
jet insertions. 

A. L. 8.—You shonld send announcement cards to the entire list of both 
bride and groom. There cards do not in any way invite or express a de- 
sire for further acquaintance, 
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CONCERNING A MARVELLOUS MUSICIAN. 


| pate his earliest childhood Ole Bull was exceedingly 
sensitive to music. His uncle. who lclonged to a 
quartet club, used, when playing on the violoncello, to put 
the little fellow in the empty case, and keep him there uutil 
his nervous excitement made it impossible for him to re- 
main. In spite of this excitement, he narrowly observed 
all that the players did; he knew the sounds of the notes 
long before he could name them; and when at the age of 
five his uncle made him the proud possessor of a little scrap 
of a violin—which he received with kisses and embraces— 
to every one’s amazement, be played upon it at once with 
remarkable correctness 

His next violin was given to him, at his earnest solicita- 
tion, two or three years afterward, by his father. He could 
not sleep for thinking of it. When he heard his father and 
mother drawing the deep breath of sleep, he roxe and lighted 
a candle, and tiptoed to the room where the dear violin lay, 
in order to open the case for one delighted look. ‘‘ The 
violin was so red,” said he,-as Mrs, Child reported, ‘* and 
the pretty pearl screws did smile at me so! I pinched 
the strings, just a little, with my fingers. It smiled at me 
ever more and more. I took up the bow and looked at it. 
It said to me that it would be pleasant to try it across the 
strings. So I did try it—just a very, very little. And it 
did sing to me so sweetly! Then I did creep farther away 
from the bedroom. At first I did play very soft. I make 
very, very little noise. But presentiy 1 did begin acapriccio 
which I like very much; and it did go ever louder and 
louder; and I forget that it is midnight, and everybody 
asleep. Presently | bearsomething gocrack! And the next 
minute | feel my father’s whip across my shoulders. My 
little red violin dropped on the floor, and was broken. — I 
weep much for it; but it did no good. They did havea 
doctor for it next day, but it never recovered its health.” 

When Ole was ten years old, and could play a difficult 
eapriccio of Pagunini's, it was thought that so decided gen 
jus must have scientific instruction. But mechanical pro- 
cesses were very difficult for him; he loved to inyprovise; he 
hated routine and drudge ry The effort would wind him 
up to an unbearable pitch, and at last a crise des nerfs would 
make him plunge out of a window and leave everything. 
He swam rivers and scaled mountains; he turned somer- 
saults on the backs of horses, riding without saddle or 
bridle ; and he climbed to the tops of the tall Norwegian 
firs to be rocked by the wind, in the demand of his nature 
for freedom 

His father had meant that he should be a clergyman, and in 
due time the boy was placed at the University of Géitingen 
But it was quite useless—study or not, music would get the 
upper hand 

lhrough his life this hatred of fetters and command was 
a notable characteristic. It even interfered with his art ina 
measure. Apropos of some of the dangerous procrastina- 
tions which, among other more serious results, sprang from 
this love of the liberty of action, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child 
nearly fifty years ago told this story, which has long siuce 
been out of print, and the fortunate issue of which is due to 
the confidente in its power which seldom forsakes healthy 
genius. The Polacca Guerriera, she says, was first con- 
ceived when gazing alone at midnight on Vesuvius flam- 
ing through the darkness across the Bay of Naples. ‘* He 
went to Rome soon after, and carried the vague concep- 
tion in his mind, intending to arrange it there and bring 
it out at his first concert. In Rome he shared the apart- 
ment of a talented young artist, who became warmly at- 
tached to him. The intimate relation between music and 
paiuting was a favorite theme with this young man, and to 
the artist the sounds of an orchestra had always sug- 
gested colors.’ ‘Give me that once more,’ he would ex- 
cliim; ‘it is such a brilliant red!’ or, ‘Play that again, dear 
Ole; it is such a heavenly blue!’ 

‘** Thorwaldsen, who was then at Rome, loved Ole Bull 
with most devoted affection, and delighted in his genius. 
These friends, of course, felt a deep interest in his success. 
From day to day they would ask whether he bad done any- 
thing towards completing the Polacca. His answer always 
was, ‘No; but I shall.’ As the time for the concert drew 
nigh, they remonstrated against such dangerous delay. ‘How 
can you be so careless of your fame, Ole?’ said Thorwaldsen. 
‘Do try to have this new piece done in season; if not for 
your own sake, at least for mine; for, independent of my 
affection for you, you know I claim you as a countryman, 
and my pride of country is at stake.’ (Norway and Den 
mark were at one time under the same rule. ) 

‘The concert was advertised, and the Polacca was in the 
programme. Still, it had no existence, except in the mu- 
sician’s soul. ‘Havre you written that music?’ said Thor- 
wildsen, ‘Are you crazy?’ inquired the painter. But Ole 
would throw his arms round them, and laugh and jest as if 
his musical reputation covcerned every ove more than it 
did himself. The day before the concert his friends were 
in despair when they saw him preparing to go out after 
breakfast. ‘Have you written any of that music?’ said they, 
entreatingly 

No, my dear friends; but [I have it all here, 
he, playfully touching his forehead. 

‘They urged that the concert was to be the next day, and 
that the p'ec: must be rehearsed. 

«TL will d> it this evening,’ said he. 

‘* You are av imprudent man,’ they replied. ‘The pub- 
lic of Rome will not bear such treatment. You will make 
a complete failure.’ 

‘‘He laughed, and coaxed them caressingly not to be 
troubled on his account. The evening was far spent when 
he returned. Theartist, in anxious tones, asked, ‘ Dear Ole, 
have you done anything about that music?’ 

*** No, | have not had time.’ 

“* But do set about it this moment.’ 

“*Oh, I cannot. Iam so tired that I must go directly to 
bed.’ 

“In vain the artist remonstrated and entreated. A spirit 
of mischief had taken possession of the wayward minstrel. 
He plunged into bed, and soon pretended to be sound asleep. 
The other had the habit of talking to himself; and as he 
listened to the basso solo of the counterfeit sleeper, he mut- 
tered: ‘How can he go to sleep, with nothing done about 
that music? It is more than I can comprehend. ,I -wish 
I could feel as easy about it as he does.’ 

‘* As soon as his friend was fairl a Se of 
bed, lighted. a candle, and step softly into an adjoining 
room, where he began to write down his:music with prestis- 
simo speed. The outline had long been in bis mind, and 
new thoughts for the filling-up came with a rush of inspira- 
tion. He wrote as fast as t n could fly. At four o'clock 
the score for all the orchestral parts was written out. For 
his violin part he trusted entirely to his own wonderful 


, 


replied 
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memory. Having arranged all, he stole quietly back into 
his bed. The artist, who was an eed riser, soon began 
to stir. Ole breathed sonorously, as if he were in a dee 
sleep. ‘Still asleep,” murmured his friend, ‘as quietly as if 
the music were all ready for the orchestra. I wish we were 
ss | through this evening.’ 

‘It was not long before his anxiety took a more active 
form. He began to shake the sleeper, saying, ‘Ole, do 
wake up and try to do something about that walit But he 
obtained only the drowsy answer, ‘Ob, I cannot; I am—so 
very sleepy.’ Vexed and discouraged, the painter went to 
his easel, and said no more. 

“At breakfast Ole Bull was full of fun and frolic. But 
Thorwaldsen and the artist were impatient with what they 
deemed such thoughtless trifling with public expectation. 

“** You will come to my concert to night, will you not? 
said the mischievous musician. 

‘In dismal toves they replied: ‘No, Ole. We love you 
too well to witness your disgrace. Tuke it as lightly as you 
please, but you may be assured the public of Rome will not 
bear such treatment.’ 

“**Oh, do come,’ pleaded the musician, coaxingly; ‘just 
a little, lithe within the door. And then when | am dis- 
graced you can easily slip away.’ And be hurried off to 
keep his appointment with the orchestra. 

** He had an excellent band of musicians, who could play 
the most difficult music with the slightest preparation. The 
rehearsal went off to his complete satisfaction, and he re- 
turned to his friends as gay as a lark. His apparent reck- 
lessness made them still more sad. 

“The dreaded evening came. The house was crowded. 
Ole was fall of that joyful confidence which genius is so 
apt to feet in effusions that have just burst freshly from its 
overflowing fountain. The orchestra delighted in the com- 
position, aud played it with their hearts. The brilliancy of 
the theme and the uncommon beauty of the cantabile took 
the audience by surprise. The novelty and marvellous dif- 
ficulty of the finale, in which the violin alone performs four 
distinct parts, and keeps up a continuous shake through fif- 
teen bars, completely electrified them. There was a perfect 
tempest of applause. In the midst of his triumph the com- 
poser, looking as quiet and as demure as possible, glanced 
toward the door. There stood Thorwaldsen and the artist. 
The; latter bad a trick of moving tobacco from one side of 
his mouth to the other when he was excited and pleased. 
It was now flying from cheek to cheek almost as rapidly as 
the violin bow had been flying through its continuous shake. 
The moment he left the stage his friends rushed into his 
arms, exclaiming: ‘When on earth did you do it? Only 
tell us that! Oh, it was too beautiful!’ 

*** Don't be so gay, my dear friends,’ replied he, with 
mock gravity. ‘You know the public of Rome won't bear 
such trifling. Why did you come to witness my disgrace?’ 

** The next day all Rome was ringing with the praises of 
the Norwegian violinist. They knew not which to applaud 
most, his gébius or his superhuman strength in performing 
the four distinct parts on the violin at once, and keeping up 
the motion of his bow with such lightning swiftness for so 
long a time. No person who has not tried it can conceive 
of the extreme difficulty of playing at once distinct parts on 
each of the strings. It requires muscles as strong as iron 
and elastic as India-rubber. Paganini had sufficient elastici- 
ty, but not sufficient strength. Ole Bull is the only man in 
the world that ever did it. When the Parisians first heard 
him produce this wonderful effect of four violins, it seemed 
so incredible that .a story was circulated in the papers that 
it was all a deception, that some other musician was playing 
two of the parts behind the scenes. Thus originated a charge 
of charlatancy, so often and so unjustly repeated. The 
Polacca brought its composer a brilliant reputation at once, 
and musical critics were obliged to content themselves with 
saying that it was not written in the right measure for a 
Polacca.” ' 

Mrs, Child herself was more of an enthusiast than a 
critic, and she shared the worship of Ole Bull which seems 
to have been rendered by all who knew him in his maturer 
years, and to have been directed as mucli to a fine and noble 
nature as to a musical genius. Whether he was as phenom- 
enal an artist as Paganini or not; he was undoubtedly a far 
loftier type of man, and had the strength, sweetness, and 
simplicity, the intellect and the conscience, which belong to 
the first order of genius. 

HaRRIeT Prescott Sporrorp. 


BEHIND AN EPITAPH. 
BY SARAH LOUISA GUILD. 


\ HAT is more restful than a country garden? The 

trim beds and shady walks have a charm for me that 
more highly cultivated bits of ground cannot give. The 
tall gladiolus, in all its gorgeous stately beauty, urged by a 
puff of wind, bows stiffly to the fuchsias that are nodding 
to it across the pathway. The nasturtiums peep out co- 
quettishly from under their green sunshades to see how 
they are getting on in their journey towards the sup. A 
noisy bustling bee is busy at the honeysuckle which tenderly 
covers the wounds of time in the old arbor, and from the 
orchard comes the hum of the locust, who seems to rejoice 
in the warm weather. 

How very warm it is! all nature seems drowsy. ‘Out in 
the dusty road a farmer is slowly and carefully stuffing his 
purchases into his wagon preparatory to jogging home 
after a day in’ the village. His aged quadruped, whose 
bony frame offers an excellent study in anatomy, stands de- 
jectedly awaiting the summons to depart, without even the 
energy to brush off a large green fly that has settled on his 
flank. At last they start off, and I lazily follow them down 
the quiet street. 

The shops, with their doors all open as though gasping 
for breath, are soon , and the bridge is reached. It 
is refreshingly cool here in the shade of the willows, which 
gracefully bend to kiss the water as it ripples by. In the 
words of George Eliot, ‘‘ The rushing.of the waters and the 
booming of the mill seem Jike a great curtain of sound shut 
ting one out from the world around.” 

his quiet spot must furnish rest and inspiration to many 
a weary being. With a lingering look; I stroll on towards 
the Mecca: of my_pil a neglected. burial-ground. 
It is « tiny place ing, down to the river on one side, 
with the passing it on-the other. ' Few travellers pass 
along the snony mee. arid: the quiet’ is only broken by a 
train down below on the! left:which’ flies: swiftly past, and 
all is still. Though uncaréd/for and: unadorned by. man, 
nature has here strewn some-of her choicest flowers. The 
daisy, the dandelion, and the buttercup are scattered in 
great profusion; off in one corner a multitude of fragraut 
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clover blossoms are crowded together as though holding a 
conference. 

My eyes are caught by the brilliant wings of a beautiful 
butterfly that flutiers in the sunlight, and finally settles on 
a head-stone a little less ancient than its neighbors. Carved 
upon it is a melancholy winged head, the triumph of the 
sculptor’s art in the time of our grandfathers. The inscrip- 
tion is quite short: 

DOROTHY LEONARD, 
Aged 21. 


PRAOK BK UNTO HER, 


A pretty name, and as I musingly repeat it, and think 
of its short pathetic history, it seems to take shape, and I 
see the quaint, rather serious face of a little child set in a 
frame of dark curls. She stands on the steps of a large 
white house, which has beautiful elms and a tiny green- 
house behind it, gazing wistfully after her father as he walks 
majestically down the street. 

A reticent, undemonstrative man is the Judge, who never 
thinks of giving his motherless child the caresses she longs 
for. He has an impressive manner, is very particular about 
his ruffled shirt. front and wristbands, and quite overawes 
the towns-people, who consider him a very fount of know 
ledge, though some daring spirits venture to whisper that it 
does not flow. very freely. Belf-assertion counts for a good 
deal in this world, and man is apt to pass current at his own 
valuation. 

“If only some one would love me!” sighs little Dorothy, 
and turning to go in, she trips over a little fluffy ball that 
gives a most forlorn squeak of pain. A dog, and such a 
funny little dog it is! One ear is torn, and the tangled 
brown hair is so bespattered with mud that he has much 
the appearance of having been used as a mop. The child 
sees nothing but the brown pleading eyes, and with a little 
ery of delight, seizes him in her arms, Little Dorothy, has 
found a faithful friend and never-tiring companion. 

What a pretty picture it is—the child standing, in the 
doorway hugging. the little dog tightly to ber breast! The 
sun comes out from a nest of clouds to take a peep at it, and 
casis a flood of light around. | In yonder elm a bird, warmed 
by its genial rays, bursts forth in joyous song. 

SUMMER. 

The spring-time of youth goes all too soon; the bud gradu- 
ally grows and expands, till suddenly we become aware that 
it is a blushing blossom that turns its head timidly towards 
the summer breeze. -The soft round curves of the child 
have changed to the-slim, graceful outline of the young 
girl. 

She comes hesitatingly out of her father’s house and strolls 
slowly down the walk. Has she come out to study the stars 
this beautifal moonlight night? There is a figure at the 
gate, perchance the professor of astronomy. 

Who has not the memory of a lovely summer night trea- 
sured in his heart? Who, when by chance he sees the new 
moon over his right shoulder, has not thought with a sigh 
of the wishes formed so long ago?’ Sweet memories are the 
flowers of life, soothing many a weary hour with their fra- 
grance. 

A protecting branch casts a shadow over the gate and 
hides the blushes on the maiden’s cheeks. She seems sur 
prised at finding him there, and takes great pains to explain 


‘that she came out quite by accident. He is a fine-looking 


young fellow with blue eyes and a winning smile. 

They stroll together down the quiet street towards the 
river, and talk learnedly of Saturn's rings, and Jupiter's 
moons; but it is quite another deity that oceupies their 
thoughts. 

What a pretty road it is that winds along beside the 
stream, with large graceful elms that stretch their branches 
across as though in friendly greeting. The houses are set 
far back from the road, and their cheerful lights twinkle 
like glowworms in the distance. Slowly the young cou- 
ple wander along the path on the other side of the road by 
the river-bank. The moonlight casts glints of light through 
the rustling leaves that whisper and nod approvingly at the 
young people beneath them. All is quiet save for the occa- 
sional whistle of the quail in the woods across the river. 

“ How beautiful it is,” whispers Dorothy, breathing a sigh 
of happiness; ‘‘ it seems almost Jike a desecration to speak. 
Even our old frog with the perpetual cold has omitted his 
evening serenade.” 

** Yes,” he answers softly. ‘‘ Do you remember those lines 
of Gray?— 

“*Hark how the sacred calm that breathes aronnd 
Bids — fierce tumultuous passion cease, 
In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace !' ” 

A most innocent little boat lies enticingly moored: on the 
river below. It would be a pity for it to be idle so lovely 
a night, and soon they are seated in it floating down the 
stream. Dorothy drags her hand in the water, making lit- 
tle ripples. He looks at it, and thinks how white it is, and 
as a drop of water rests upon. ber finger for an instant, 
imagines how a certain precious stone would Jook upon it. 

“ you know,” says Dorothy, musingly, ‘‘that the 
moon's soft light has quite put out the stars? I used to 
think them heavenly lanterns as a child, and mary a time 
as I Jay in my little bed would count them; and wonder if 
kind Santa Claus was not the lamp-lighter.” 

** Yes, they look quite pale; but there are two stars that 
shine on earth that the moon cannot dim, be her influence 
never so baleful, and whose pure light would cheer the s2d- 
dest heart. So bright, are they that those above seem but 
the reflection of them: 

*“*So doth the greater giory dim the less: 
A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his state 
Empties itself as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters.’” 

Feeling his earnest gaze, Dorothy looks up, and meeting 
his eyes, blushing, casts down her own. *‘* Dorothy,” he 
whispers, gently, ‘may we not thus float througlr life to- 
gether?” 

WINTER. e, 

The summer has long sinee away, and-winter is at 
hand. Dorothy sits at the window waiting for the postman, 
and dreamily watches the leaves-as they: whirl in. a wild 
dance outeide, How the wind blows: and whistles around 
the corner of the house, rattling a broken shutter in the L 
as though-it meant to shake it tothe earth! A little-school- 
boy, with a ruddy apple that matches bis rosy cheeks, Wolds 
his cap tightly on his ‘head as he runs to school! Two old 


, farmers, stopping to talk, and blocking up the -middle of the 


street with their teams, after a ten minutes’ conversation 


come to the conclusion ‘‘ that we may really have a bit of 


snow afore night.” 
At last the postman appears, blowing his fingers for the 
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cold, and smiles with sympathy as he hands a letter to the 

r impatient girl, wlio is at the door to meet him. 

he runs lightly up stairs with her treasure, and sits down 
before the fire to read it in comfort. The letters have not 
come very regularly of late, but then Theodore is workin: 
so hard, far away in the noisy city, for the little home whie 
they will share together. She opens the letier, and as she 
reads it a puzzled, stricken look comes into her face. 


“ Dearest Susanne,—Your exquisite singing fairly be- 
witched me last night, and I feel almost too happy for words 
in thinking that this and your dear self have been granted 
me for all future time. ‘lo guard this treasure from every 
trouble shall always be my greatest care. ‘ 

‘* Accept, my darling, this ring and little bunch of pansies 
as a faint token of ‘he Dive of your adoring THEO.” 


Poor Dorothy; all her pretty visions and plans npc 
ata blow. She cannot realize it at first. It is too cruel to 
be true. Once more she reads the letter, and the truth forces 
itself upon her. She sits gazimg fixedly before her, and puts 
her hand to her face, vaguely wondering why she does not 
weep. A grief that kills all hope is far too deep for tears. 

The four-post bedstead in the corner, with its stiff muslin 
curtains, the mahogany work-\able beside it, whose drawers, 
with figured round brass knobs, have a large chintz bag 
hanging beneath, and the brass-handled bureau opposite 
svap from the fire’s hea!, but she heeds them not, and sits 
there for hours. It is almost time for the noonday dinner 
when she is aroused by the servant, who says a lady is below. 

**Who can it be; they must not know,” and she fever- 
ishly slips the letter into her pocket as she descends the 
stairs. lt isa young lady bearing a strange resem|jance to 
Dorothy, only her face is bright and piquant insicad of quiet 
and dreamy. 

‘I thought it best to see you personally about the dis- 
graceful conduct of one who calls himself a gentleman,” she 
says, energetically; ‘‘ this letter, which came to me last night 
with some flowers, is evidently yours, and you must have 
one meant for me.” 

** Yes,” Dorothy replies, quictly taking it from her pocket. 

“ Now,” says ler visitor, *‘ we must both dismiss him, and 
I think here is the place for us to do it.” 

Dorothy agrees, the notes are written, and soon the young 
lady departs to post them and take the next stage-coach for 
the city. 

As a vine sinks helpless to the ground when its trellis is 
removed, so Dorothy, on finding that the support is worthless 
on which she has turned the tendrils of her loving heart, 
droops and wilis under the blow 

Her father is very kind and thoughtful now, trying to 
tempt her failing appetite, and humoring her feeble fancies; 
but he isa taciturn man who has never sought bis daughter's 
confidence. As winter comes on she has a slight cough 
which does not improve as it ought, and she complains a 
little of feeling very tired. One bright spring morning, just 
as the violets are beginning to peep out, they find her with 
her hands crogsed upon her breast, and so sweet a smile upon 
her face that it seems as thougi: her slecp were not the enter- 
ing into eternal rest 

Chey brought her to this quiet reg#ing-place beside her 
favorite river, and as I think of héw sweet face I can but 
repeat the words of the tablet, 

** Peace Be Unto Mer.” 

Rousing myself from my reverie I look around me. How 
late it has grown! The sun is sinking behind the woods 
yonder in a sea of glory, and in the distance | hear the tink- 
ling bells of the herd that are slowly treading a zigzag 
path homeward 

With a last look at the moss-grown gravestones, every 
surface and angle now glorified by the setting sun, I turn 
aud follow their example. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CornesPoNnDENT. | 


‘}\HE summer season promises to be a long one, beginning 

early and continuing late, and the most recent produc- 
tions of dressmakers and tailors have as yet nothing of an 
autumoal air. The fabrics are light of weight, and the 
trimmings multiplied little frills and flounces. For instance, 
there will be three, five, or seven ruffles closely grouped at 
the bottom of the skirt, or they may be in series of three 
each, one at the bottom of the skirt, another from twelve to 
fourteen inches below the waist, and a third midway between 
these two; some skirts are evtirely covered with flounces, 
while on others they extend up within about fourteen inches 
of the waist. 

I will cite a few models by way of illustration. A skirt 
of shot silk in two shades of carnation pink is entirely 
veiled by seventeen ruffles of white silk gauze edged with 
a narrow white lace purl; a belt of ivory satin fastening at 
the side in a chow with a strass buckle separates the skirt 
from the silk corsage, which is gathered at the neck and 
waist, and has a bertha composed of three flounces of the 
purl-edge silk muslin, to which, below the shoulder, three 
more are added to cover the upper part of the bell-shaped 
silk sleeve. The hat to complete this costume is of white 
sttaw, trimmed with ivory guipure and bunches of pink 
carnations, with a white aigrette in the midst. 

A very similar arrangement is seen in a gown of black 
silk gauze mounted over gold and coral red shot satin. Thir- 
teen flounces of the black gauze, each with a fine black pur! 
edging, headed by a tiny line of jet, cover the skirt to a 
depth of thirty inches; the skirt above the flounces and the 
lower part of the corsage are veiled with large-meshed net 
beaded with jet; three lapping flounces of the gauze are 
arranged in fichu fashion on the corsage, leaving the shot 
satin exposed in heart shape, and surmounting the top of 
the «bell-shaped satin sleeve, which ends at the elbow; a 
scarf belt of shot silk crépon in red and gold fastens in a 
bow with short ends on the side, and the draped collar is of 
corresponding material. : 

Less fleecy than the preceding models is one of pink and 
ivory glacé or shot surah, partly veiled with white vermi- 
celli net. Eleven flounces, ravelled to fringe. at.the lower 
edge, occupy thirty-two inches of the skirt below the net 
top; five fringed flounces trim the upper part of the corsage, 
forming a large collarette around the front, back, and top of 
the arm. Three of these flounces form the sleeve to the 
elbow, and below is a close forearm covered with net; the 
belt is of ivory satin, with a knot and short ends. 

Of a somewhat more substantial character is a gown of 
wool crépon of a medium heliotrope shade. The round 
skirt is edged with three tiny puffs of heliotrope velvet of a 
deeper shade. The close-fitting corsage, with litle fut 
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straight basques, is encircled by a velvet girdle with a rosace 
of five loops on the left side; the upper part opens in a V on 
a puffed plastron of silk muslin of a medium shade of helio- 
trope, and surah of a very light shade is employed for a 
bretelle flounce which forms a deep cap over the sleeve, and 
slopes to a point at the belt. The sleeve has six doubleg 
shirred ruffles of surah, the lowest coming a little below the™ 
elbow on a tight forearm of crépon edged with velvet puffs; 
so that while the gown is of one color throughout, it has all 
the variety of tone lent by three shades and four different 
materials. A more youthful and also more “‘ dressy” cos- 
tume of similar style is of willow-green silk crépon, with 
green velvet for the puffs, and mastic and pink shot surah 
for the corsage garniture, the pr em hat being of 
light straw, with green velvet and almond blossoms. 

Much in vogue also are skirts with a single deep flounce 
of silk muslin instead of the multiple flounces described 
above. An India silk with a corn-colored ground and threads 
and dots of violet has a deep flounce of violet silk muslin 
with a shirred heading traversed by a draped band of soft 
corn-colored satin ribbon knotted from time to time. The 
corsage is completed by a pong ea of violet peau de 
soie, opening on a, chemisette of finely pleated white silk 
muslin. The sleeve is a violet, puff above a close lower 
sleeve of the India silk. The hat is of light straw, with 
clusters of butiercups and violéts:and an aigrette of foliage. 

The seamless butterfly skirt mentioned in former letters 
is used toe a limited extent for very elaborate day toilcttes 
for the casino, promenade, and similar occasions. One mod- 
el is of black Greek net over brilliant shot surah in red and 
zold. The surah foundation skirt is of the umbrella shape, 
with a narrow chiécory ruche atits edge. Over it is the 
circular net skirt disposed in regular pleats. On the corsage 
the net is pleated over the close surah foundation. The up- 
per part has a sort of bertha of ivory antique lace, draped 
in a square, and spreading in a large cap, almost covering 
it, over the full bell sleeve, which is of black satin, and ter- 
minates in. a sabot of the same lace. Knots of black satin 
separate the draped part. from the epaulette; a black satin 
belt is fastened under.a large chou at the back with long 
ends hanging to the bottom of the skirt. The hat to wear 
with this toilette is of gold-colored straw, trimmed with 
black net, a trifle of white lace, and mingled tea and red 
roses. This model serves. to illustrate one of the ways in 
which white lace is used on a black tissue. 

A similar model shows a different arrangement of black 
and white. In this the foundation skirt is of cream satin 
merveilleux, with a puff of black silk muslin around the 
bottom, while the circular butterfly skirt is of black dotted 
net, with five rows of narrow soft- black satin ribbon around 
the bottom. The cream satin corsage is covered with pleat- 
ed net, with four rows of the narrow ribbon encircling it 
below a high shirred collar of black silk muslin, defining a 
round yoke. Over this corsage isa black satin bolero jack- 
et, trimmed with wide cream guipure, which forms a broad 
square collarette across the back, and descends in spiral 
revers at the front. The sleeves ure balloon puffs of black 
satin, drooping on close lower sleeves of net over cream 
satin, with a little puff of black ‘silk muslin at the wrist. 
The belt is of black satin ribbon with long ends. It only 
remains to be said of the butterfly skirt that the gored foun- 
dation skirt is from three and a half to four yards and a 
quarter in width, While the circular outside skirt is from 
seven yards and a half to eight yards and a half in circum- 
ference, and either falls in natural folds or is tacked in reg- 
ular pleats. 

Aside from this one instance, it may be stated in a general 
way that there is a tendency to reduce the amplitude of 
skirts; and furthermore, the best dressmakers do not, at least 
for light-weight dresses, employ stiff facings of hair-cloth, 
buckram, or crinoline in skirts. The new stuffs manufac- 
tured for autumn and winter, both in woollens and silks, are 
of the supple clinging quality which lends itself so well to 
nataral folds that the announcement made in some quarters 
seems credible that we are about to return to double skirts, 
or at least to skirts slightly draped. Ribbons will continue 
to be largely used for trimming dresses in the demi-season, 
chiefly soft satin or velvet ribbons. One skirt recently seen 
was trimmed with ribbon graduated in width from No. 12 for 
the lowest row to No. 3 for the highest. Braid is employed 
in place of ribben on substantial woollens, such as serges, 
cheviots,and cloths, set on in spaced rows of the wider kinds 
or in cluster rows of narrow widths. Some simple tailor 
gowns have three or four rows. of braid. placed at thirty 
inches above the lower edge, about where the folds of the 
skirt emanate. 

Corsages with short basques, straight, waved, or gathered 
on, have been increasing in number throughout the summer, 
and it is not unlikely that the style will be - more pronounced 
next season. A novelty to wear with an Eton jacket suit 
is a shirt waist of surah to match, belted in at the waist, 
with its edge falling in a soft double frill four or five inches 
below the edge of the jacket; it has the effect of a little 
added basque, and takes away the bald look at the top of 
the skirt. 

Among the new materials for autumn tailor gowns the 
standard little block checks in black and white and navy 
blue and white will be favored anew, made up with revers 
of peau de soie or moiré of the color of the dark block. 

EmMELINE RayMonp. 


TYPES IN THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE. 
See illustration on page 717. 


T is in the exact degree of the facial angle, as has some- 
times been said, that all the difference lies between the 
poet and the philanthropist, the criminal and the saint. One 
is tempted as one looks at these faces here, however, to go 
even farther than this, and to say that the degree to the an- 
gle has been given by conditions outside the power of the 
unenlightened individual to control, conditions that belong 
to great epochs, to races, tribes, and nations. Hungry gen- 
erations have pressed these sometimes down, while they have 
raised others. In some faces you see the submission of the 
ignoble, in others the cunning of the trickster, or again the 
alertness of the noble hunter.. You read a nation’s history 
almost in the facial angle. You begin to fancy, too, you 
might discover its capacities by an old mathematical rule. 
For instance, if you wished to discover the mental and moral 
capacities of a race, the angle of whose typical face was 
pitched at a certain number of degrees, you would square 
the animal man (the base of the triangle), whose measure 
you would find in the lower part of the face, and square the 
ideal man (the perpendicular of the triangle), whose measure 
you would find running from below the ear to the top of the 
head, add these and extract the square root, and you would 
lave the mental aud moral capacities of the man—in other 
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words, of the race he typifies (the square of the hypothenuse 
of a right-angled triangle being equal to the sums of the 
squares of the other two sides). 
,dbeaving mathematical ventures quite apart, however, one 
mi hardly jook at this group of faces without being im- 
rien. It inspires one to study, to contemplation, and to 
.. It arouses avew in the mind of every observer a 
sense of delighted surprise that by doing so simple a thing 
us turning into the street of the Midway Plaisance one may 
find types of wild nations that one has hitherto had to roam 
the waste places of the earth to see. 
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One of the notable women at present in Chicago is Sefiora 
Eva Canel, who has been commissioned by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Cuba to make a report of the exposition for 
its use, and who is, besides, the World’s Fair correspondent 
of several Spanish and South American periodicals. Sefiora 
Canel is a novelist and essayist of distinguished merit, and 
has the distinction of being the first Spanish woman.who 
has ever edited a political paper, having established, a few 
years ago, in Havana, and edited with marked ability up to 
the time of her departure from Havana for Chicago, La 
Cotorra, a satirico-political weekly. 

—Mr. W. H. Bishop, whose fascinating little volume, 
House Hunting in Burope, has won such ready appreciation 
from a host of readers, has been appointed instructor in 
Spanish and French at Yale, his alma mater. 

—The handkerchief which Madame Modjeska carries in 
Henry VIL. is one of the rarest pieces of old Spanish lace 
in existence, and is said to have belonged to Queen Isabella. 

—It may not be generally known that the distinguished 
astronomer Professor Richard A. Proctor is buried at 
Green wood, in the private section of Mr. Stephen Merrit, of 
the Jane Street Methodist Church. At the time of Professor 
Proctor’s death the supposition that he had died of yellow 
fever rendered prompt interment necessary, and as he had 
no near friends in the city, the Potter's Field would have 
been the only burial-place open to him had not Mr. Merritt's 
kindness provided avother grave. 

—Only one of the brothers of Horace Greeley is living. 
This is Barnes Greeley, who is nearly eighty years of age. 
He lives on the old homestead at Chappaqua, and has the 
reputation of being ove of the most voluble talkers in the 
country. 

—The four daughters of Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador, are all attractive and accomplished. The eld- 
est sketches and painis, the second is devoted to out-door 
sports, while music is the favorite study of the other two 
girls. Their mother, Lady Pauncefote, is extremely youth- 
ful in appearance, and is a charming and cultured woman. 
She was educated on the Contivent. Her brother, Colonel 
William George Cubitt, won the Victoria Cross for bravery 
at the siege of Lucknow. 

—Five of the deputy inspectors of factories in Pennsy]- 
vania are required by law to be women. Twelve hundred 
dollars salary is paid them. 

*—Mile. Zelie de Lussan, who has achieved a wonderful 
reputation upon the operatic stage during the past two 
years, is an American by birth, although of French parent- 
age. Her mother and father came to this country while 
quite young, and their daughter was born in New York 
twenty-two years ago. She received all her musical educa- 
tion in this city, and under her mother’s careful supervision 
it was made elaborate and thorough. Mlle. de Lussan was 
seventeen years old when she made ber first public appear- 
ance as a singer, This was in church, and a couple of years 
later she made her début with the Bostonians in the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. She was only twenty when she went to 
England and sang as Carmen inthe Albert Hall. She sung 
twice before the Queen, and scored a success in a tour of 
the provinces. She is now studying in Paris, and talks of 
returning to America before long, to sing in opera in her na- 
live city. 

—In the last twenty-five years, so says Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, $11,000,000 has been given in this country to 
women’s colleges alone. 

—The successor of the unfortunate Vice-Admiral Tryon 
as Commander-in-chief of the Queen’s Mediterranean squad- 
ron is Sir Michael Seymour, who is both the grandson and 
the nephew of admirals, He himself has been in the navy 
forty-three years. 

—Mrs. Heury C. De“Mille, the widow of the playwright, 
is busily engaged in the erection near her home at Pomp- 
ton, New Jersey, of a school for boys and girls. It is to be 
called the Henry C. De Mille School, and will be a monu- 
ment to her husband’s memory, whose plans she has fol- 
lowed in the building and arrangement. The site is beauti- 
ful and the surroundings attractive. A wing will be added 
to Mrs. De_Mille’s own residence, which was built during 
her husband's lifetime, and here the girls will be entrenched 
under lief mediate care, while the boys will be accommo- 
dated: in: a» pretty cottage across the road. A handsome 
see arch spans the gateway, which is guarded by a neat 
odge. 

—Miss Edith Catrington, author of a volume on all sorts 
of animals (including the earwig) entitled Workers Without 
Wage, has been asked by the English Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to write another volume, to 
be published officially by the society. 

—Mrs. John W. fe ste keeps the most precious of her 
collection. of. superb jewels in a box of gold nine inches 
square, The top of this is studded with gems, and it con- 
tains three trays, secured in place by a patent spring, the 
secret of which is known to no one but Mrs. Mackay. An 
alarm-clock fitted inside the box sounds whenever the lid 
is lifted. - A casket exactly like this was presented by Mrs. 
Mackay to her daughter, Princess Colonna, as a wedding- 
gift. 

—Oak taken from the old Dutch church in Nassau Street 
is used for the wood-work of the library in the house of 
Mrs. 8. B. Duryea, of Brooklyn. 

—The oldest United States naval officer living is Rear- 
Admiral Thomas O. Selfridge, retired. It is now seventy- 
five years since he entered the service, and he held an active 
position in it for fifty-two years. 

—The first stained-glass window ever designed by a wo- 
man is in Grace Church, New York. Its author is Miss 
Tillinghast, who has a studio in Washington Square. The 
subject is ‘‘ Jucob’s Dream.” 
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Fig. 1.—Eventne Fan. 


DINNER AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
sy - dinner gown, Fig. 1, is of light green crépon. A 
flounce of white lace trims the skirt, surrounding 
the lower edge, and carried in a point up the left side to 
a black velvet ribbon rosette. Bands of black velvet 
ribbon cross the front diagonally, with rosettes at the 
ends. The bodice has a deep lace guimpe, and bell 
sleeves of lace surmounting long crépon sleeves. The 
collar, bretelles, and belt are of black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2 is a toilette of silver-gray bengaline with a 
border of embroidery. It is cut en princease, with the 
right side lapping widely over the left both in bodice 
and skirt. Crossed draperies of the silk are on the bod 
ice, with a plastron of embroidered silk between them at 
the middle, and ruffled bretelles outside. The short bal- 
loon sleeves terminate in a ruffle of embroidered silk. 

The gown Fig. 3 is of violet faille. The skirt is ent 
in large leaf poiats, which rest against a pleated flounce 
of white silk muslin. The points have a small vine of 
white silk embroidery above a bias binding, and white 
ribbon bows at the summits. The round corsage is 
draped with lace, which is carried downward on the 
sleeves. The belt is of white ribbon with a strass 
buc kle 

FANS. 
the - fans are of the small size which began to win 
favor last winter. Fig. 1 is of white gauze deco 
rated with painted marguerites, and bordered with a 
pinked and silver-edged ruche, which is touched up 
with paint into a semblance of petals. 

The frame of the fan Fig. 2 is of white enamelled 
wood picked out in gold. The cover is of white gauze 
decorated with water-color painting in Watteau style. 


ONE WOMAN'S WAY. 
‘ys don’t know what disagreeable things Mrs. 
Preacher said about you yesterday,” exclaimed 
one friend to another 
‘don’t want to know,” answered the other, quickly 


Fig. 2.—Recerrion Toterre. 
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Fig. 1.—Drxner Gown. 


*‘Don’t you really care,” asked the first, wonderingly, 
‘“‘ what is said about you?” 

**T used to care very much for praise and appreciation,” 
slowly replied the second woman. ‘‘I-was miserable if I 
thought any one disapproved of me, whether I deserved it 
or not: I listened eagerly to all the remarks made by other 
people about my appearance and conduct. We always find 
plenty of kind friends to tell us these things, you know.” 

“Oh yes,” dubiously. 

‘* Well, the compliments flattered me, and made me feel 
kindly to those who paid them. - The criticisms made me 
hate the people who criticised. After'a while I found my- 
self acting a part before those who apzroved of me that 
they might approve more, while I only cherished feelings of 
revenge toward those who condemned.” 

** Perhaps that was natural,” commented the first woman. 

**It was to me, because I was a very self-covscious girl. 
But when I saw to what a pass my love of approbation had 
led me, I sat down one day and reflected. There I was a 
hypocrite, and was encouraging malice and hatred in my 
heart. Hard words, perhaps, but the thing was true. So I 
decided to try another course. As I did love praise and ap- 
preciation, I would do all I could to deserve them, but I would 
steadfastly refuse to hear any speeches made about me by 
other people, and this whether they were pleasant or un- 
pleasant speeches, So, as I wou'd never know who did ad- 
mire me and who didn’t, I could take it for granted that 
every one did, so long as I worked to deserve it. I find this 
plan is much better. I put my standard high, and try to 
live up to it, and 1 never disturb myself any more as to 
whether people commend or censure me.” 

“Do you really think it is well to despise other people's 
opinions?” asked the doubter. 

“I found it best for myself. I don't know whether it 
would be best for every one. But it isa plan that has many 
advantages, my dear.” 
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Fig. 2.—Eventne Fan. 


TOWARD THE BEST. 


¢ is a difficult question to decide how far it is 
best to smother one’s talents under a mass of un- 
congenial work, I am inelined to think that every 
inch should be contested, and that we ought not to 
go one step beyond what is absolutely forced upon 
us, and what we clearly cannot help. It is so sure 
that if we work toward the best the best will come 
taward us, it is so sure that our best talents and our 
highest ideals were not given us for nothing, but 
were intended to be developed and worked out in our 
daily life, that I think we have a right—a strong right 
—to lay claim to Nature's help in the mat:er, and 
to demand that we Be given opportunity to do the 
thing we have the power and will to do: to go 
steadily toward the dest, nothing doubting. that the 
way will open as we proceed, and that strength and 
enlightenment will be given to us to choose the right 
path, and keep to it through all things. 


A CABMAN’S COMMENT. 


RITICAL man has often made much merriment 

over the alleged habit of woman of saving up her 
pennies with which to pay her car fare, a habit which, 
man says, interferes sericusly with rapid transit, and 
serves to put conductors and ticket agents in an irri- 
table frame of mind, since so much time is expended 
in extracting the last penny from among the other 
miscellanies of the pocket-book, such as samples and 
memoranda and receipts. 

None of these comments of critical man, however, 
has sped to the heart of matters so swiftly and so 
accurately as tliremark of an English cabby, reported 
in an English pager. It appears that upon one occa- 
sion two ladies had paid him a shilling for the distance 
they had ridden with one fourpenny bit, two three- 
penny pieces, one penny, and two halfpence. When 
cabby looked at the coins he smiled drolly, and asked, 
** Well, well, how long might you have been saving 
up for this little treat?” 

It is difficult to say whether this remark should be 
py among the pertinent or the impertinent things 
of life. 


Fig. 3.—Receprion Tor-erre. 
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LAURETTA. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JULES LE FEBVRE.—(See Pace 722.) 





LAURETTA. 
Bee iliuetration on page T21. 


rE.HERE is something in the delicate beauty of a face like 
| this that defies the ordinary criticism, something, indeed, 
that makes such criticism almost an impossibility, so much 
does the ‘‘inner beauty shining in the face” impress you, 
win you, entrance you, silence you even, compelling you 


altogether away from the every-day attitude of the world ° 


toward the face of the pretty girl. It is not of the pretty 
girl at all that you think here, but of thechild, the child- 
nature, rather—that nature which is as yet umtouehed and 
unclouded by life as the most of us know it, yet a life Usat 
she is unconsciously growing to meet, perhaps unconscious- 
ly yearning for. That she will make it the better for her 
meeting it, they who love ber face feel sure: 

Quite apart from the beauty of this face, however, there 
is a fascination in (he picture itself, derived from a certain 
method the artist has followed in bis work.. You see it in 
the arrangement of the tigure, the flower, and the -nsame— 
in the handling of the straight lines that everywhere appear. 
You see these lines in the fall of the straight hair, in the 
straight upright line of the flower, and in in the very 
precision with which the name is written: hese lines give, 
as it were, the broad plan of the pictdré—the ‘artist's seaf- 
folding, one might call it, But you feelthe straight lines 
again im the minor details of his Work, in the fold of the 
drapery about the head, in the strength of the chin, in the 
very earnestness of the chikl’s gaze, All these again seem 
to you to belong in some subtle way to the very upright- 
ness of the vature within, where the conscious abandon of 
the coquette, or the lazy gracé of the joyous girl, or the 
languor of the luxuriant ove, is impossible... Directnoss of 
the nature within and directness of method without are bal 
anced, in fact, ina way to charm and delight the lever of 
nature and the lover of art a. P 


PICNICKING WITH MR. W. D. HOWELLS. 


JT AKE GEORGE has a feature in common with Venice— 
L, water everywhere as a means of travel; not that it is 
necessary to travel that way at Lake George, where highways 
and byways lead in every direction, but the lake itselfds so 
attractive that every available. moment not spent.on: its 
beautiful, though sometimes treacherous, waters is looked 
upon as ‘time wasted. Consequently it has grown into a 
custom with the summer sojourners to beg, borrow, or.own 
a craft of some description, and do all their shopping, visit- 
ing, and exploring by water. 

A few summers ago I spent the season at Bolton, Lake 
George, being domiciled with a married ‘sister in .a-pleasant 
little cottage just across the road from the lake. 

One afternoon late in July we came in from a day’s fish- 
ing, and as we sat resting on the front piazza we caught 
sight of a lady fastening her boat to ourdock. She proved 
to be Mrs. George Haven Putnam, who greeted us in her 
cheery voice as she came up the path.. ‘* Do you want to 
go to a picnic?” she called. We are all off for Basin Bay 
to-morrow.. The meon is: full now, and it will rise about 
nine o'clock to-morrow evening, so that -wecan.row home by 
moonlight. 

She seated herself in the proffered Quaker rocker, and 
laughing, said; ‘You are invited to bring your supper as 
well as yourselves. To provide for yourself is a Lake 
George ‘custom; you will grow used to it’ after you have 
summered bere a season or two. I think Mr. Howells may 
be presevt, too,” she added, by way of inducement. 

Mr. Howells had a cottage at Lake’ View, about five 
miles from Bolton, and sometimes in driving past we had 
seen him seated on his veranda, avd had wondered if we 
should have the pleasure of meeting him during the sum- 
mer. We were enthusiastic readers of his books, and natu- 
rally had a curiosity to discover what their autbor was like. 

We accepted with thanks Mrs. Putoam’s invitation, know- 
ing her to be the most delighiful of hostesses, and feeling 
sure that the picvic must be a suc ss even should Mr. 
Howells not be there to lend added interest. 

The following afternoon, with well -filled baskets, we 
started out, and rowing easily up. the lake, reached: Basin 
Bay about five o'clock, the appointed hour. 

We fougd Mrs. Putnam already there. With a bevy of 
young aids she had built a roaring fire of drift-wood, and 
suspended over ita big kettle of fresh water. There was to 
be hot coffee; and»from the exclamations called fofth at 
sight of the preparations we inferred that Mrs, Putnam's 
coffee had made a reputation for itself. 

It does not take long ata Lake George entertainment for 
a feeling of good-fellowship to spread among the guests. 
There is something infectious in the atmosphere, which is 
inhaled by everybody, and soon develops in the form. of 
gayety, good-hamor,.and brotherly love. So: we: chatted 
and laughed with every one, as-we stood near the shore to 
welcome the boat-loads of later-arrivals, which were putting 
in from every direction. ‘The talk turned upon Mr. How- 
ells, and there were numberless surmises about him, I won- 
dered how he would look, and if he would overawe us. I 
might have saved myself all fears, for a simpler, more un- 
assuming man never lived. 

While some Of the party waited to help the new-comers, 
we weat. back and began to unpack the hampers. I had 
just spread our table-cloth on the grass, and kneeling down, 
was taking out gingerly a sticky jar of marmalade and some 
very crambly cake, when a friend stepped quickly over to 
us and asked, '* Did you know that the genius was arriving?” 

No!” L exclaimed, straightening up, and almost.spilling 
the marmalade. 

‘Down the lane.” and she nodded,toward the road. 

I stood up and looked eagerly in the direction indicated. 
A lumbering farm wagon, drawn by two. poor-looking 
horses and. driven. by a middle-aged countryman, bad just 
turned in from the lane. and was stopping under the branches 
of some big chestnat-trees. 

It was hardly the sort of an equipage that one would ex- 
pect to see the leading writer of American fiction driving 
in, but be sat on the back seat as unconscious and quiet- 
ly dignified as if he had come in a coach-and-four. When 
he had dismounted, and stood talking to Mrs. Putnam, we 
made the most of the opportunity and observed him closely. 
There was no stamp of typical genius upon him—nothing 

peculiar or eccentric; be appeared simply @ genial, refined 
gentleman in the full vigor of health and strengti:, and with 
a contented expression oo his face, as though he bore cheer- 
fully and hopefully the trials which fell to his share. In 
age he was still on the right side of fifty. Stout, of medium 
height; bis hair and mustache brown, touched with gray; 
his eyes dark gray. and always kindly, whether serious or 
with the pleasant smile that so often shone in them; he 
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showed no striking feature, but represented in himself a type 
of his own characters. I was impressed at the first glance, 
however, by his look of all-pervading goodness; every line 
of his pleasing face, every chauge of expression indicated a 
strong and upright nature and suggested a delightful per- 
sonality. The thought flashed through my mind, ‘* What a 
blessing such a man—kindly, reliable, just, and unselfish— 
must be in his own household.” His characteristics were 
written so plainly on his face that he who ran might read. 
A pongee sack-coat, silk shirt, dark trousers, and ordinary 
straw hat made up his comfortable and unpretentious _cos- 
tume for the warm July evening. 

When he bad ta) 
came slowly towards the centre of the grounds, where the 
tables were spread. I.stopped taking mental notes of him 
then, and busied myself with the eatables, surreptitiously 
glancing at him, however, to see what he would do. He did 


exactly what every one else did—sat dgwn on the ground | 


in rather an uncomfortable position, and began to eat cold 
chicken and tongue sandwiches. 

Where but at Lake George could all the elements be 
found to combine and produce just such a scene as sur- 
rounded us that perfect summer evening ?—the lake spread- 
ing out in front, and reflecting in its smooth surface the 
gorgeous clouds; the sun setting behind Pilate Mountain, 
which stood dark and hazy on the opposite shore; green 
grass and green trees everywhere, and rocks piled up asa 
background for the picturesque groups of ple, mavy of 
them well known in the world of art and letters, and all 
congenial spirits. There was no formality, no: unfriendly 
criticism; bon-mots were going the rounds with the coffee, 
and everybody was gay, witty, and good-natured. 

We grew very hilarious at our table, where some friends 
had joined us; and happening to look around, | found Mr. 
Howells watching us over his shoulder with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes, and evidently enjoying our fun. At an invita- 
tion from one of our gentlemen to have a glass of wine, he 
moved to our table and sat down on the trunk of a fallen 
tree; then for the first time we had a chance to hear him 
speak. 

Mie had a nicely modulated sympathetic voice; and his 
words flowed out so easily, and his phrases were often so 
euphonious, that it was a pleasure to listen to him. 

After a little nonsense had been bandied about, one of the 
ladies. questioned him about his views on altruism. He 
said ; 

‘*I believe, in the years to come, when the spiritual shall 
have grown to hold the ascendency in our natures, that 
kindness will rule the world, wars and rumors of-wars shail 
be no more. Everything is changing for the better, you 
know,” he added, smiling. 

‘It is fortunate we have that statement from such au- 
thority,” remarked one of the gentlemen; ‘‘ for things go so 
by sixes and sevens in this world that many a man would 
tell you everything occasionally changed for the Worse.” 

‘*It is a dreadful state of affairs,” Mr. Howells said, shak- 
ing his head, ‘‘ when a man begins to think that.” 

Gradually the subject of his books was introduced, and I 
asked him, ‘‘ Which of your books do you like best your- 
self?” 

“ A Foregone Conclusion and Indian Summer, though | con- 
sider A Modern Instance my strongest book... In Indian Sum- 
mer | had a few characters, and 1 did what I wanted to with 
them. Also in A Modern Instance 1 did what: 1 undertook 
to do artistically.” 

‘But Their Wedding Journey?” we said, tentatively ; 
**that is one of the most charming of all. your books.” 

‘7 read that over and over again; and never grow weary 
of it,” exclaimed’ my sister, enthusiastically. ‘‘ When my 
husband comes-in and finds me stretched on the lounge, 
book. iu hand, be: says: ‘What! Their Wedding Journey 
again?” 

This amused Mr. Howells, but he said, ‘It can hardly be 
called a novel; it is rather sketches of travel.” 

He was liimself very like the book’s hero, and I laughing- 
ly said to him, 

‘I am quite sure that you are Basil March yourself; you 
need not deny it; aud. Their Wedding Journey is simply your 
own. 

He laughed, and said, ‘‘ Some time I will write an account 
of our wedding journey,” thus implying that the one already 
written was not his own; this we were loath to believe, we 
had clung so long to the other idea. 

When we traced: the likeness.to himself in Colville, the 
hero of Indian Summer, he explained that it was only. *‘ the 
transportation of an artistic feeling into a personal feeling ; 
the man was found everywhere aud. nowhere, as. all. my 
characters are.” 

We spoke of A Chance Acquaintance as being so droll 
and so entertaining. ‘And besides,” I said, ‘‘ the descrip- 
tions of places and things of interest are so real.. I did so 
enjoy reading it, for I had just returned:from a_trip 10 Que- 
lec and Montreal when the book fell into:my hands, and it 
brought back so vividly al! the scenes I had left.” 

He listened attentively while my tongue ran.on about my 
trip, aud while I told how, when we were in Quebec, the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne were there: too: 
‘*And with our American curiosity to see royalty, we ran 
to the window and craned our necks out to catch a glimpse 
of o when the maid told us: they were passing our 
hotel.” 

He seemed to enjoy this reminiscence, and said it re- 
called to him. the time when he and his family were in 
Venice, during the visit there of the ex-Empress Frederick, 
then Crown-Princess of Germany: 

‘*We were always on the lookout for her,and.one morn- 
ing she really did pass through our street, and we all 
crowded to the windows te look after her. “The same 
day,” he added, “* she sent us an invitation. requesting our 
presence at her palace thatevening. So, assuming our most 
dignified manner, we paid her our respects, but took good 
care not to mention that we were those same~ frivolous 
people who had rushed to their windows in the morning to 
see her go by.” 

In speaking of the modern realistic school of American 
fiction, we naturally compared the two leaders; when I 
laughing!y insinuated that Mr. James had talent, but Mr. 
Howells was a genius, he modestly but emphatically dis- 
claimed all pretentions to genius; indeed, modesty concern- 
ing everything connected with himself appeared to be his 
strongest characteristic. 

* | have the very higbest regard for Mr. James,” he said. 
“I consider The Princess Casamassima and The Tragic Muse 
his best and greatest bocks. He struck a very deep note— 
the note of humanity—in The Princess Casamassima. And 
in The Tragic Muse he depicts to the life the histrionic char- 
acter—the girl is born to be an actress; she cannot be any- 
thing else. Daisy Miller is a very perfect thing of its kind. 
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a little while with our hostess, he - 





At the time the story was published the American girls were 
in high dudgeon over it. t the wonder is that in the midst 
of all her unfortunate surroundings and influences, and with 
all her faults, Daisy Miller should still- be such a lovely 
character.” 

We argued that the reason of the American girls’ indig- 
nation was that they thought it unfair to themselves to let 
the English get their impression of American girls from 
such a type. 

“Yes, but the English looked at her in the right light,” 
explained Mr. Howells. “They said: ‘She is at heart a Jove- 
ly girl. If that is the story of an American girl, let us have 
as Many more as ble just like it.’ She is a true type,” 
he continued. ‘‘I have seen her abroad myself many times. 
But she has almost disappeared now, and the story had 
much to do with her extermination.” 

** Are you sorry?” I asked. 

**Ob,” he answered, evasively and smiling, “she had to 
go; it was inevitable.” 

We were here interrupted by Mrs. Putnam’s sending wor 
that they were all going back through the meadow to a 
neighboring knoll to soy. bs sunset—or rather the after- glow; 
the sun had set while we were talking altruism. So we 
separated, and fell into line, strolling back two by two to 
the music of ‘‘ The Rogue’s March,” played by a couple of 
gray-bearded artists on two weak-voiced flutes. 

In speaking of this incident some time afterwards, Mr. 
Howells said: ‘‘ Do you remember that scene—the old paint- 
ers piping? It was one of the prettiest, most idyllic things 
leversaw. They led the van; we all came trooping after.” 

He paired off with a Russian physician from our party, 
and discussing Tolstol, waded through the dew with the 
rest of the gay revellers. Snatches of his talk reached our 
ears, and this is what.we heard: 

** Anna Karénina in all-around fidelity to life, both spirit- 
ual and civil, in all relations to human society, is the great- 
est fiction ever produced. I do not change my mind about 
Tolstot; I have been re-reading Peace and War, and am just 
as much assured of his supremacy as ever I was. I think 
his own life illustrates that he is not, and cannot be, what 
he tries to be; it is asort of travesty of his own intentions, os 
so many lives are apt to be. I mean by that that we— 
everybody in the world—are so closely bound together that 
any individual effort to alter the condition of things is al- 
most oa The change must be effected socially and 
politically.” 

When every one had praised the beauty of tlie skies, and 
the glory of the after-glow had faded, we retraced our steps, 
slowly wending our way back to the lake, out of which a 
very big and golden moon was rising. 

Some of the party were already preparing their boats for 
the homeward start. We, with a few friends, stopped near 
the shore, and Mr. Howells joined us. We asked him how 
he liked Lake George. 

“Very much indeed,” he answered. ‘‘I take a plunge in 
the lake every morning, and have not enjoyed anything so 
much since I went swimming in the Miami River when I 
was a boy.” 

“Do you like the lake well enough to return?” we asked. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘* but we are of a rather roving disposition, 
my family and lL. Already we have owned and sold two 
houses on Beacon Street, Boston, and have a place now out- 
side of that city, which is sometimes a burden to us.” 

His young son and daughter were at the pienic, too; the 
former, a carefully dressed young gentleman, aged about 
seventeen, who had just entered Harvard College; the latter, 
a sweet and pretty girl not far advanced in her teens. 

They had rowed out on the lake with some of the young 
people to see the moon rise, and as they did not come back, 
their father thought it time they were looked after, when 
the last guests prepared to leave. So, warning us not to be 
alarmed at the sound of his voice, he walked to the water's 
edge and called ‘ John,” in his pleasant voice, but lustily 
enough to leave no doubts as to the condition of his lungs; 
then he stood on the shore waiting for the truants to return. 
There we eft him, and saying good-night, joined the reced- 
ing procession to row slowly home in the moonlight. 

en we were far enough away to risk his not overhear- 
ing our personal remarks, we gave voice to our impressions 
ofhim. We all agreed in pronouncing him one of the most 
delightful men we had ever met—one who combined a wo 
man’s gentleness and sympathy with the strength and power 
of a man. 

There are some incidents in life so bright that the memory 
of them never fades; this was such aone. As our Revolu 
tionary great-grandmothers always took pride in relating 
the story of the time when they danced with General Wash- 
imgton or General Lafayette, so all our lives we shall enjoy 
telling how we once went picnicking with Mr. W. D. Howells. 

Carrie Hatstep. 


AT AN ENGLISH BAKERY. 


T a little Devonshire bakery, placed so near the town 
cross in the heart of the village that ‘*hot-cross buns ” 
could have been made at a moment's notice, I came close to 
ee source of an important branch of food supply in Eng- 
nd. 

The bread question has always had an interesting place 
in history. -Whether the bread is made a political factor, or 
whether it is purely domestic, as at times when Bridget 
O'Fiannigan forgets to let the dough rise overnight, and in 
consequence the biscuits in the morning are flatter than pan- 
cakes, the foundation of worldly peace and happiness is 
good bread and a of it. In England the bread ques- 
tion seems, at asuperficial glance, to be a matter of buns and 
tarts. What would the luncheon of the Londoner be with- 
out the Bath bun, raised high with a sugar-ceated roof and 
a black-currant fresco? Those alphabetical restaurants of 
the Aerated Bread Company, or “ A. B.C.” shops, would 
lose without bread not only most of their glory, but nearly 
all of their substantiality. The prominence given to the 
production of cakes in England results in a pleasant tooth- 
some sort of fame for many places. Who would pass Ban- 
bury without regaling a bun-jaded appetite with Banbury 
tarts—those squares and rounds of puff-paste, filled with 
spice and currants? Who would enjoy the delights of 
Richmond if he bad not paid homage to the local pride aud 
invested in some Richmond “‘ maids-of-honor”? The Eng- 
lish, who would be horrified, probably, at the matutinal pie 
that pleased Emerson, have such a stock of sweet buns and 
pastry that it seems as if not only mornings but afternocns 
would be needed for its consumption. 

English bread presents a coraplete and surprising contrast 
to the sweet ‘‘ baked ments.” There is nothing fanciful about 
the substantial two and four pounds loaves, which are guard- 
ed with legal enactments, and which supply English society 
with the thin-sliced bread-and-butter that accompanies in- 




















terminable cups of tea. Let Italians be sat- 
isfied with dry strips of baicolo, and with 
such bread food as graham rolls covered 
— caraway seeds. The Euglish bread is 
uine flour and yeast mixture, having 
sistas, starch, and other chemical properties 
n proper proportion. What those ingre- 
dients were and into what forms the bread 
wag made I learned from the mistress of the 
Devonshire bakery and her fresh-cheeked 
young baker. 

** Step into the bakery,” was the polite in- 
vitation, to which was added, ‘‘ you are rather 
late for the baking, as that comes early in the 
morning.” The bakery, which was a small 
room behind the shop, was simply an ac- 
cessory to an immense brick oven, The 
oven was closed, but on a table were the 
loaves beautifully baked aud browned. The 
‘cottage loaf” was a big Jump of dough 
baked with a smaller lump placed on top 
like a knob. ‘‘Cob loaves” were made in 
the shape of a cob, and small round penny 
loaves were like the American biscuit. These 
were made especially for men’s dinner pails. 

On the subject of flour the mistress said 
that American flour was too dry for English 
purposes, and that she liked Huvgarian flour 
the best. In the process of baking,the bread 
was put into the oven with a long pole or 

peel,” and it was afterwards given a smooth 
brown tint by careful polishing off with a 
small brown scraper. 

The bread of the little Devonshire bakery 
was typical not only of good making and 
baking, but of the social elements which 
centred about that most important place in 
English villages—the bakery. ‘The little 
white shop on the village street was an in- 
terchange of greetings and gossip for half 
the villagers, from the farmers who came to 
the door on horseback, and who asked in the 
broad Devonshire dialect for a ‘‘ apporth o’ 
sweets for ole Dummon,” to the children en- 
tering the bake-shop with timid requests for 
the household bread. The bell at the door 
of the bakery tinkled merrily for all, and 
the mistress had « ready sympathy for all. 

A curious economical custom was noticed 
at the bakery The English working-man 
often depends upon the bakery for his whole 
dinner, on account of its saving him the 
price of fuel. For a ha’penuy the dinner 
brought in the morning all prepared is well 
baked, so that the poor man takes away at 
night a dish neatly fitted with a little piece 
of mutton surrounded with potatoes, and a 
pudding made of flour, water, and suet 
was an excellent arrangement for the family. 

Grace WELD Soper. 


THE PLUM AND ITS USES. 


be ITTLE Jack Horner eat in a corner, 
4 Eating a Christmas pie. 
With bis finger and thumb he pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘ What a great boy am I!” 


That, however, is not the plum of which 
we sing. Our plum is the cultivated plum 
of the garden, whose parent is a native of 
Asia and southern Europe, but which has 





| over them a syrup boiled down 


It | 


taken 86 kindly to the conditions of soil and | 


climate in our newer world that many of 
the choicest varieties seem ulmost spontane- 
ously produced here, varieties surpassing in 
beauty and flavor the most noted plums of 
France or Evgland 

The most important form of the plum in 
commerce is that of prunes, as they are ex port- 
ed from France, Turkey,and our own Califor- 
nia to every part of the world. The finer 
class of prunes passes through a very careful 
course of treatment before being put into 
the market, The plams are gathered when 
just ripe enough to fall from the trees on 
being slightly shaken. They are all picked 
by hand,care being taken not to gather them 
until the sun has entirely dried off the dew. 
They are then spread in shallow baskets,and 
kept in a cool dry place until they become 
very soft, when they are shut in a spent 
oven for 24 hours, then taken out, carefully 
turned, and, the oven being reheated, slightly 
warmer than before, returned to it. 

This operation is again repeated, when 
they are taken out and left to get quite cold, 
The next step in the. process is ‘* rounding,” 
an operation consisting of turning the stone 


of large tapioca in 2 cups of cold water over- 
night... In the morning butter a pudding- 
dish, and fill two-thirds full of pitted plums 
and 1 cup of sugar. Pour tapioca over; 
cover, and bake two hours. Serve with sweet 
sauce 


Preserved Plums.—Pour boiling water over 
the egg or other large plum; then remove 
the skin. Makea syrup of a pound of sugar 
and a teacup of water to each pound of fruit, 
and when boiling hot pour over the plums. 
Let it remain overnight, then drain, boil 
again, skim, and pour over plums. Let them 
remain in this another day. Then put over 
the fire in the syrup,.and ‘boil until clear; 
remove with skimmer, k carefully in 
cans; bo.! the syrup until.thick, and pour 
over plums, and seal’. « 

Preserved Greengages.— Allow 1 pound of 
sugar and a teacup of: water to each pound 
of fruit, halved and stoned. Boil the syrup 
ten minutes before putting the plums in, 


skim, and then boil ail together till tender.. 


Take from fire, and let stand overnight. The 
next day boil up again, adding a few of the 
blanched kernels taken: from the stones. 
Pack the fruit in cans, pour over the syrup, 
and seal. 

Plum Pie.—To 3 cups of pitted. plums 
add one and a half cups of sugar and a 
little water, and simmer until tender. Line 
your pie plate with rich crust, put in the 
fruit, cover, wetting the edges to keep th« 
fluid from running out, and bake in a rather 
quick oven. 

Plum Jelly.—Put plums in colander and 
pour boiling water over them. Then place 
plums in preserving-kettle, with just enough 
water to cover, and boil until the plums are 
soft and the juice extracted. Pour off the 
liquid, strain it, and put the juice on to boil. 
Allow 1 pound of sugar to a pint of juice, 
and put the sugar in shallow pans in the 
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oven to heat until the juice has boiled 20 | 


minutes. Add sugar, stir until dissolved, 


take at once from the fire,and pour in bow!s | 
to prevent | 


or glasses, rolled in hot water 
breaking, and you will have a most delicious 
jelly. 

Sweet Pickled Plums.—Prick the plums, 
and steam until they can be easily pierced 
with a straw. Place ina stone jar, and pour 

quite thick, 
ailowing for every 7 pounds of fruit 4 of 
white sugar, 1 pint of strong vinegar, and a 
table-spoon each of mace, cloves, and cinua 
mon put in thin muslin bags. In the morn- 
ing drain and heat the syrup again to the 
boiling-point, put fruit in glass jars, cover 
with the syrup, and seal. If during the first 
month they show any signs of fermenting 
(which they seldom do), set the cans, uncovered, 
in a kettle of water, and heat until the con- 
tents are well scalded 

Candied Plums (French method).-—Drop the 
plums (which must be large 
boiling water and boil eight minutes. Then 
wake a syrup of 1 pound of sugar and 1 pint 
of water. Let it come to a boil, but do not 
stir, as it would granulate. Test the syrup 
by dropping a little in very cold water. If 
it forms a ball that can be worked it is done 
sufficiently. Then put in the fruit, using a 
pound of plums to the syrup mentioned. 
Take at once from the fire, and let it stand 
overnight in a slow oven, turning the fruit 
occasionally. Repeat this operation four 
times. each time skimming out the fruit and 
allowing the syrup to just come to a boil. 
The fifth time make a new syrup as in the 
first place, and when it boils and stands the 
test put the fruitin again. As soon as syrup 


| cools sufficiently for you to handle, dip out 





in the plum without breaking the skin and | 


pressing the two emis together between 
thumb and finger. Twice more are they 
then submitted to heat, after which they are 
packed in jars or boxes for sale. 

In southern France a spirit is obtained by 
fermenting the bruised pulp and kernels of 
the plum with honey aud flour, and distilling 
the mass, 

The finer varieties of plums are beautiful 
dessert fruits, rich and luscious of flavor 
yet not so wholesome as their next of kin, the 
pear or peach, owiug to their cloying and 
flatulent nature. 

The following methods of preparing the 
fruit for table use can be recommended: 

Plum Charlotte.—Use fresh plums if in 
season; failing them, one quart of canned 
Place the fruit in pan on back of range to 
heat, and add sugar to make very swect and 
rich.. Cut four slices of light stale 
trim off the crust, and soak in juice. Take 
a mould and put in some of the plums, 
then a slice of soaked bread, and se on until 
all are used, pouring the remainder of the 
juice over all. Set in a cool place until thor- 


bread, | 


oughly cold, usually the next day; turn from | 


mould, and serve with cream 


Pum and Tapioca Pudding.—Soak 1 cup 


fruit, and place in pans for it to harden and 
candy, keeping it at a temperature of 65°. 
When sufficiently candied place on layers of 
waxed paper in tin boxes, and keep—if you 
can. Emma Pappock TELFrorb. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, alinye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by draggista in every jart of the 
world. ‘T'wenty-tive cents a botule.—[ Ade.) 





A CULTIVATED TASTE 


and perfect) in | 





would natarally lead a person possessing it to prefer | 


the best things obtainable and guard against imper 
fections. The Gail Borden Kagle Brand Condenred 
Milk is unequalled in quality, as a trial will prove. 
Grocers and Druggists.—[{ 4 «e.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 
Gr Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS er DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
tas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing leas than one cent 
a cup Tt is delicious, nour- 
ishine, and BAST ¥ DIGESTED. 








Solid by Grocers everywhere. 


. BAXER & CO., Gorchester, thas. 















Liebig SOT ETRY 's 
Extract of Beef 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


You can easily find it in the northeast part of the AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 
north aisle, in the URUGUAY DEPARTMENT. 


Every caller at our 


interesting exhibit may receive, free 


of charge,a cup of delicious, refreshing Beef Tea, made from 


the world-known Liebig 


a Why is 
CHOCOLATE 


not more used in 


| America? 


ist. Peopte do 
=3\not know how to 
is ap tye | prepare it. 
od. Americans are still bound by 
the inveterate habit of using Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa, which create sto- 
machic debilities ‘and are notin the 
true sense stimulants. 


Cocoa and ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Chocolate] CHOCOLAT 


ARE NO MORE TO 
BE COMPARED 
WITH EACH 
OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

eA pamphlet giving recipes, and 
samples of Chocolat-Menier, — the 
Chocolate made by MENIER, Paris, 
(Noisiel,)—will be sent by addreffing 
the American Branch, 86 W. Broad- 
way, cor. Leonard, N N. Y. City. 


BALL'S CAB O 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 

fully return the money 
id for them, if the 
rset is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 
CORSETS ier ceuaamanneee 
money will be refunded. 


CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York- 





















COMPANY'S Extract of Beef. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING 


IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 


| Displayed advertisements, per a tts line, one 


mesertion - - - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per nie one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 


column, 244 inches. Four columns to a page 


DISCOUNTS. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (éut not both) as iollows : 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, wi'hin one year-- 10« 
13 > or600 “ Xf st -- 166 
26 > or 760 “ 7 a ~~ 20% 
62 " or 1000 * ” ” - 26< 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lives to an inch. 


Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fraaklis Square, Hew York, Xu. z. 


BARGARREN ART BED SPREADS 
AND SHAMS, 


With Woven Borders, Tinted and Plain Centres, 


THE NEW WORCESTER CLOTH 


For Embroidery Purposes. Antique Effectsa. Send 
for samples. 
J. BR. LEESON & CO., 


317 Ohurch St., N. ¥. Boston. 





RICKSECKER'S see POWDER 
em 


bs Ah low, 2 
ists, or by a for 


SEne: KER, Perfumer 
aiden Lane, Ne 








Gutta MO ong 


Manufactured by the OO EP NT! Ot DRE 


SPECIAL ors. MODEL DhESS 


in Popular Weaves ! 





— 
Beware of Imitations, 


Warranted wusaegneet. 
SS STAY MFC. O°. qoctientl, Mich. 
JOBBERS AND RETAIL 


Sone 4 Grand New — 
ROWN & METZN@R, 0% Market Street, San Francisco 


In Popular Designs! 









At Popular Prices! 


THE PRIESTLEY BLACK DRESS FABRICS 


Are to be obtained at all the principal Dry-Goods Stores throughout the United States. The Magufacturers 
Guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction, and authorize the merchant from whom you purchaie to endorse 


this guarantee. 


IMPORTANT.—All the Pries’.cy dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side 
of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) 


Uniess so stamped they are not genuine. 








LEARNED FROM 


HUSBAND (to his wif 
MINUTES 

BACHELOR (in the background 
YOUNGISH-LOOKING WOMAN? 


COULDN'T SAY DEFINITELY 
‘De you teak iia man for better or for wore 
minister 


ntil I have bad him for a little while,” 


“ Great joke on Jarley 

“ What was that? 

“ Went fishing and didn’t catch anything. Ordered 
a halt-cozen hase sent to his house, so that hie wife 
would think he cangtit ‘em When the basket was 
opened, they turved vut to be bottled Basa, 


A MATTER OF ETIQUETTE 

‘Hicks ie crazy about etiquette He saw in the 
popes the other day that in the best circles the wife 
adies out tlie soup, and he has consequeutly given up 
soup 

“Why? 

* He has vo wife.’ 

en 

* How old dou you think I am, Mr. Parker?” asked 
Miss Binks 

“1 don't dare guess,” suid Parker. “ But whatever 
it is, you don't look it. 

— 

* Now, Mra. Bronson,” said the broker, “ how ehal! 
we invest this money for you? 

"I don't know,” sald the “What do you 
think of those Fluctuating : I understand a 
great deal of money ise made in thom,’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE CHILDREN - 
‘MAMMA, JUST WAIT NERKE WHILE I RUN UP THE WALK A Frew 


“ HEAVENS! I6 IT POSSIBLE HE IS THE SON OF THAT 


A SCHOOL-ROOM ECHO 


‘Tommy, who was Joan of Arc 7” asked the teacher. 
Noah's wife,” said Tommy, who is great at 
guessing 


Johnny had been inspecting the visitor's derby hat, 
and listening to the visitor’ conversation. What he 
thought of the latter was shown by his question : “ Say, 
Mr. Burkina, are these holes in your hat for ventila- 
tion or conversation 7” 


tl 


Kenic, © 
PATENT ROCKER FOR FAMILIES HAVING TIIREE CHILDREN AND NO NURSE. 


A FAIR PROPOSITION 


“I wish,” sighed Jariey to his wife, “that I could 
get a receipt for happiness.” 

“ Well, perhaps some time if you will give me a little 
happiness, I'll give you a receipt fur it,” returned 
Mre. J. 


—@————— 


“If Mr. and Mre. Hawkins bad been poor instead of 
extravagantly rich, they would have got along splen- 
didiy.” ~ 

* Well, I suppose now that they have spent all their 
money getting divorced, they'll marry cach other again 
and be happy.’ 


—— @—_—__ 


“The collection for the heathen last Sunday,” eaid 
the minister,“ was very gratifying We got three 
dozen shirt buttons. If the congregation will kindly 
put a few shirts in the plate this morning to go with 

them, no more can be 
expected of them.’ 


-_— -—~— 


“John,” whispered 
Mra. John in the dead 
of the night, “* there 
are burglars in the 
house. I heard them.” 

“Very well, my 
dear,” marmured 
John, sleepily. “I'll 
attend to it the first 
thing in the morning.” 


a 


“Didn't you know 
you were doing wrong 
when you counterfeit- 
ed that dollar 7” asked 
the judge, of the 
young culprit. 

“No. I didn’t, 
jadge. The fact is 
the engraving work 
ou that dollar I made 

“le worth $250 any 
day.” 


> 


“The whole world 
loves a hover,” said he, 

“Yea, so I have 
heard,” eald she. 
“ Butthen, youknow, 
I am not the whole 
world.” ig 

“You are to me, 
said he 

Aud then she gave 


TUE COOLEST KNIGHT IN TUE SUMMER OF 1813. in, 














EXPLAINED. 
SHE. “Wat Dip Cousin TOM MEAN BY SAYING THAT THE MISSES QUARTZ WERE WELL 


PUNCTUATED?” 


HE. “1 von’r KNOW, I'm SURE, UNLESS IT WAS THAT THEY HAD AMPLE DOTS.” 


UNTIL—. 
Maud was the sweetest and the best; 
Mand gave my heart the most unrest; 
Of all maids Maud was loveliest— 
Until I met Nan, 


Then was sweet Nan the fairest maid; 
Beauty was hers that ne'er could fade ; 
Girl of the superfinest grade— 

Until 1 met Fan. 


Then—I'l) confess it bold and free— 

Fan was the maid of maids to me, 

Down by the restless surging sea— 
Until I met you. 


Now I would swear that you are best; 
You give my heart the most unrest; 
You are by far the loveliest; 
swear I'll be true— 
Until—! 


THE OTHER WAY. 
“It most be a magnificent trip out to San Fran- 
cisco,” suid Americanus. 
“It is, if you go ef4 London, Paris, Brindisi, Sueg 
Canal, Hong-Kong, and Honolulu,” returned Toryanus, 
_—» 


“ Are you fond of authors’ readings, Mr. Johnson 7" 
“No, Mra. Browne. ‘The contemplation of suffering 
affords me no picasare.”’ 
aguuprange 
“My dear,” said Mr. Henpeck, “ Professor Squeaki, 
the violinist, is to dine here to-night. If you will 
ask him, be’ll tell you where you can get a chin rest,” 
———a 
Jusnioe. “ Well, prisoner, what have you got to say 
for yourself 7” 
Pusonren, “I don't know, your Honor. What would 
you say?” 






































A CASE UF HERO: WORSHIP. 




















PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 


‘yO the housekeepers of this generation 
who can remember the translucent prey 
serves, surrounded with rich syrup, thick 
and clear, delicate and delicious in flavor, and 
the amber-hued, deep red, and purple jellies 
served on the tables of their grandmothers, 
preserve-making seems indeed a lost art. 

In making preserves and jellies many 
things must be considered, the most impor- 
tant being the quality of the fruit, which 
should always be of the best variety and 
flavor, and never over or under ripe. If 
preserves are desired clear and light in color, 
laal-ongne should be used in making them 
but granulated will answer the purpose very 
well. Large fruits, such as peaches, pears, 
apples, and quinces should be carefully 
peeled with a silver knife and thrown into 
cold water to prevent discoloring. Plums 
should be split with a sharp knife and the 
stones removed, berries must be picked free 
of leaves and stems, but never washed. Ap- 
ples, peaches, pears, and quinces after being 
weighed should be boiled in clear water un- 
til tender, then put in a kettle of syrup 
made of a pound of sugar for every pound 
of fruit and a pint of water. The preserves 
should boil evenly until the fruit is clear 
and the syrup thick. Small fruits should be 
sprinkled with the sugar after being weighed, 
and let stand several hours, then put on the 
fire, and boiled slowly for forty minutes. 
Preserves should be boiled in a porcelain 
kettle, and put up in small glass jars. 

The proper condition of the fruit is even 
more important in jelly-making than in pre- 
serving, for if green or over-ripe, all efforts 
to make good jelly will be in vain. 

The fruit must therefore be gathered at 
the proper stage of ripeness, and careful 
ly picked over before cooking. The juice 
should be strained, measured, and boiled be 
fore adding the sugar, a pound of which 
should be allowed to every pint; twenty 
minutes is the 
but it is not always sufficient, and a few 
minutes longer will be required sometimes, 
The best quality of sugar should be used for 
jelly, or it will be stringy and dark colored. 
it the jelly does not form in twenty-four 
hours, it is useless to cook it over. Some 
times if set in the sun it will be found to 
jelly more readily. Red currants, grapes, 
plums, and blackberries all make excellent 
jellies for serving with meats Quinces, 
peaches, apples, and pears make light jellies 
for cakes, puddings, and ornamental dishes. 

The best peaches for preserving are white 
freestone, not entirely ripe. To make them, 
split large perfect peaches in halves, take 
out the seeds, drop the fruit in cold water 
Make syrup of a pound of sugar for every 
pound of fruit and a pint of water. Drop 
the peaches in, let boil for twenty minutes 
skim out, lay on a large dish, let the syrup 
boil until thick, return the fruit to it, and 
boil gently until transparent. Put in glass 
jars, and cover. - Yellow peaches may be 
used, but make a darker preserve. Apples 
may be preserved in the same way, but will 
be improved by the addition of a sliced lem- 
on, The orange quince and the Bartlett 
pear make the best -flavored preserves of 
these fruits, and may be made like the peach 
and apple preserves after being scalded, as 
cooking them too long renders them dark 

In preserving berries, or any fruit liable to 
boil to pieces 
added to the fruit while 
firm 

A cool dark place is best for storing pre 
serves and jellies, which are likely to mould 
if kept too warm or exposed to dampness 

Exiza R. Parken. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS., 


45 Ibs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract ° BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armonr’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass "’— 
they don't break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred ; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MacBeTH Co, 


a small lump of alum may be | 
cooking to make it | 





usual time for boiling jelly, | 





| 


| 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE “BREAD CURE.” 


HOLERA must be eaten,” says Dr. 
Kempster, who has been travelling 
abroad as the agent of the United States 
Government for the study of this disease 
and its prevention. “It is possible,” he 
remarks, ‘‘to keep the cholera from a city 
when the surrounding toWns-«re~ tainted 


with it, and even to keep clear from it when 


it is epidemic all around us.” 

This is a forcible way of illustrating how 
absolutely imperative it is that our food 
shall be kept from contact with disease 
germs, or from admixture with any un- 
wholesome substance. Not only cholera and 
ty phoid, but almost all alimentary diseases 
must ‘‘be eaten” as the Doctor puts it. If 
care be taken to eat and drink only that 
which is pure and wholesome, there is little 
fear from surrounding epidemics or from 
disordered digestion. 

Yeast-made bread is found to be one of 
the most easily contaminated articles of 
food. The method required to make it 
brings it into contact with disease germs 
that may be in the air, or that may have 
been gathered upon the hands of the baker. 
On the other hand, bread raised with Royal 
Baking Powder, as recommended by Dr. 
Edson, insures the consumer not only from 
the dangerous microbe, but from those well- 
known alimentary troubles which arise from 
eating the ordinary yeast-made article. 

Dr. Saunders, Medic val Officer of Health of 
London, agrees with Health Commissioner 
Dr. Edson of New York as to the danger of 
conveying disease by means of yeast-made 
bread. From his investigations of the bak- 
eries of London he concludes that the aboli 
tion of yeast and the substitution of Royal 


Baking Powder in making bread would be | 
He is in favor of this for | 


a “* public boon.” 
a double reason. It would, while providing 
bread of greater lightness, nutrition and 
wholesomeness, prevent all danger of the 
spread of contagious diseases through this 
medium. It would also alleviate the con- 
dition of a large class of people who toil in 
the laborious and unhealthful 
of bread-makers. The greater ease with 
which the Royal Baking Powder bread 
is made, its acknowledged superiority in 
healthful and nutritive qualities, and its 
economy, are bringing it into high favor 
with both physicians and bread-makers.— 
The Doctor. 





occupation | 








Be sure and get | 


GOLD DUST. 





“Go Right Straight 
Back and Get 


When a woman Knows that 
\ GoD Dust Washing Pow- 
' der makes things clean in half 
the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the “something else” game. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CoO., 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


MADE BY 
CHICAGO, 




















CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is uusurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids, if your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 m nts for sample cake to the importer, 

. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. | 





Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 
Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


Packer's Tar Soap 


- An invaluable companion in the woods.” — Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 


“It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 
its use is really delightful.”—/Journal of Health, N. Y. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a 
whiteness to the 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 


eee and most cntutary of these. 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men. Whether 
travelling or at home, Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a 
large sum for death to husband, 
children or beneficiary. Opens 
also to women a new field of 
profitable employment. Pamph- 
lets sent. Women Agents 
Wanted. 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO., 


Nos. 62 & G4 William St., N. Y. 
Capital and Assets, $225,000. 


ca. CUR. 


s| A Priceless 
refreshing 





HAVEN CHAIE C0., New Haren, Ct. 


MR.J.B.SMALL 


desiring them, cut ft paper patterns of any designs pub- 
lished in Har, lazar. Send for price-list to 
J. B. SMA “491 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


fod 
‘ 





may be 


momentary 


teeth while they corrode the enamel. 


FRACRANT 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


4, or Gandés milk 
X Estasttsoer 1849 os? eh® 
. CANDES, 16, B* 8'-De™ 


%, em 


FOR BEAUTY 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
nothing equal to it, 





Macvinid SREAM 


Dor Beputttying © Ld jo Comptes: 
Removes all Freckles, Tan. implen Paver 
Moles. and other imperf perfections. Net to ts -y 

ing all blemish and pa 
ate to its ay day 


mal vina tc enriver Sone] Pry Prot I, Tuber 








the ‘com.- 


2 Cents a C 








20th Edition, postpaid for 25c, (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


is prepared to | 
furnish to those | 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the 7 ed 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S 
A. P, Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book." —Athenaum, 


5 


vw THE GREAT ER 1 A 


Bee ub BEST? rick 


TIONS or ie DIGESTIVE ORGANS 
“THE Ss SAFEST 
INTHE Sick LI 


INVAL LIDS 


AND roar sc BTS 
NFR i MA bake 

For Di DISPERTIC. DELICATE, INFIRM AN 

A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 


AND, OF RARE MEDICINAL EXCELLENCE IN 
LI] SEASE 


SHIPPING DEPOT—- 
YOKN AAA COUS. ROM 


1893, In Every 
Variety. 


_*8 DROUGGISTS. al 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 


THE _, YORK Lo ge 4 APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOM 
200 West 23d Street, ae ae 


affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 
and makes a specialty of the 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
It is the only school o : kind iu the world in which the in- 
structors are practical head designers, and erchitects from the 
leading establishments in the city. 


Tuition, $50.00 a Year 
Catalogues free. For further information apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary 


“GRIPPLES, ‘2 ts2520 
=! TRICYCLE 


power. CHEAP FOR ALL. 
FAY MFG. CO., =e, 0. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE 
YOU Do IT FOR THE MONEY. 





LSA 
tifies the hair. 
notes & euxariant growth. 
Never Fails Restore Gray 
Hair to its Fouthtul Color. 

scalp diseases & hair falling, 
Sc, and $1.00 at 








AS WANTED—The work “is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted te beth young and old of ‘elther sex. 
| GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 











TO RIGHT THE WRONG.’ 


AuTHor oF ‘* Donovan,” “We Two,” 


BY EDNA LYALL, 


*“ KnIGHT-ERRANT,” ‘‘A Harpy NORSEMAN,” ETC., ETC. 





C'narpren XXV.—( Continued) 


| me you would probably lie at Katterham for 

1id Madam Hampden, “ and I thought you 
kindly bear this littl token to Sir Robert Tis a 
» which my dear son valued and con 
is one of his seals for your prom- 
ise wife. they tell me ladies now set great store by seals, 
know Clemency will like some remembrance of him. 


And for you, Captain Heyworth, you who have been so 
great a comfort to us al! through this sad week, if you care 
to have it, I should like to give you the Bible he carried 
through this campaign. 





HE STOOD FOR A MOMENT WITH BENT HEAD IN THAT 
AWFUL, SILENT BLANKNESS 


It was a tiny volume with gilt edges, one of those ‘‘ pocket 
Bibles” which excited the special derision of the Cavaliers, 
and which, only lately issued, were used by vast numbers 
f the Parliamentary officers 


As Joscelyn took it with warm and grateful thanks there 
flashed through his mind many a strange camp scene in 
which he bad seen that litth volume in the hand of his lost 
leader Bidding a sad farewell to the daughters of the 
house and to the noble-hearted Lady Letitia, he returned to 
the hall, when once more the mournful procession formed, 
and the walls of the old house rang and echoed as the sol 
diers’ voices rose in a great reassuring burst of song: ** Lord 


Thou hast been our refuge from one generation to another 

A fortnight before, they had speat that happy Sunday 
together, with Hampden as the life of the party ; now, as 
Josecelyn glanced back, he saw the broken-hearted wife, the 
mother, the poor weeping girls, watching at the far ¢ nd of 
the ha while in advance the soldiers bore the body of 
their Colonel to its last resting-place, and the sad-hearted 
little heir—not yet twelve years old—walked behind, hold 
ing fast to Sir Robert Pye’s hand, and bravely struggling 
to keep back his tears 

With arms reversed, they marched through the quiet park 
to the church-yard gate, where the rector met them with 
the words of good cheer spoken ages ago at Bethany, and 
passing into the church, the soldiers laid the body of Jobn 
Hampden beside the tombs of his forefathers in the chancel 
near the touchingly worded memorial which he had dedi 
cated to his dead wife It seemed as if that whole church- 
ful of mea—and they were but the representatives of thou 
sands of absent mourners—took most literally the beautiful 
phrase of the burial service, ‘‘Our dear brother here de- 
parted The dead statesman, who for two-and - twenty 
vears had toiled for them and their rights in Parliament, the 
champion of truth and righteousness, who, alone and single- 
handed, had fought a tyrannical King and seven servile 
judges, enduring imprisonment, obloquy, and slander, the 
soldier with his matchless courage, his rare modesty, his 
devotion to the country—had been, in spite of his great 
wealth and ancient pedigree, simply and literally their 
brother, more fully in sympathy with them than any other 
man of that time 

Joseelyn had made his farewells at the house, and did 
not again return to it, he ordered Hotspur to be saddled, 
and when the crowd in the church-yard had dispersed to 
see the soldiers return, he once more entered the church, 
and passing into the deserted chancel, knelt beside the open 
grave. Then, at last, the floodgates of his grief were opened, 
with choking sobs that shook his whole frame he fell for 
ward on the stone slab which before long would cover 
Hampden's tomb, weeping the most bitter tears of his life. 

Presently a sound of footsteps in the porch made him 
spring to his feet, and, with an effort, drive back those signs 
of grief which no Hev worth quite forgave himself for show- 
ing before others. The sexton and his assistants had come 
to finish their work. With bowed head Joscelyn hurried 
past them, made his way to the stables, mounted his horse, 
and rode away from the place which must forever be bound 
up with his most precious memories 

A summer shower was something of a relief to him, and 
by-and-by the sun shone out for the first time thatday He 
paused for a minute to look back over the lovely landscape 
with its verdant hills and wooded valleys, and saw for the 
last time the Whiteleaf cross commemorating an old Saxon 

* Begun in Hanrzn’s Bazan No, 1¢ 


victory over Danish invaders clearly marked on the distant 
hill-side, while resting almost upon it was the upward spring 
of the arch of a brilliant rainbow. The sight cheered his 
heavy heart. Hope springing from self-sacrifice, light from 
cruel loss, the world’s greater gain from the living of a noble, 
manly life— were not these undying realities? Vaguely 
he had known it all long ago, but through the life and death 
of Hampden the truth had gained for him new force and 
meaning 

Riding that night as long as the light served him, he 
slept at one of the comfortable road-side inns, at that 
time much more plentiful, and very early the next morning 
resumed his journey to London. He found the whole place 

in mourning over the news of Hampden’'s death, while 
intense bitterness had been stirred up by the rancorous 
attacks made upon him in the Royalist journals. The 
one which perhaps angered Joscelyn the most was the at- 
tack in the Mercurius Aulicus, published the very day 
of Hampden’s death, at Oxford. It raked up again that 
strange farrago of mingled truth and falsehood with re- 
gard to Hampden’s private sorrows which had wounded 
the bereaved father’s heart, at a time when one might 
have expec'ed even a fiend incarnate to hold his peace. 
Many of the nobler spirits among the King’s followers, 
such as Falkland and Hopton and Chillingworth, pre- 
served a reverent silence, and doubtless mourned the loss 
of a noble enemy, but the servile court liars gathered 
about the grave of the dead man like ghouls, and the 
press disgraced itself by promulgating the vilest person- 
alities of party warfare. 

Joscelyn, young and hot-headed, was affected very 
grievously by these attacks on his dead leader An older 
man might have borne them with greater philosophy, and 
have treated them with the calm disdain they deserved. 
But he was lacking in this faculty of disdain, and as he 
rode down to Katterbam there was a hard bitter look in 
his face which had never been there before. 

Sir Robert Neal was quick to note the change in him, 
and to understand its cause. When he had heard the de- 
tails of his friend’s death, he turned the subject quietly, 
and began to speak of Clemency and of the future, al- 
luding to the marriage contract which had been signed 
in London. 

“These are but ill days,” he said, ‘‘ for marrying and 
giving in marriage. But I am an old man and growing 
feeble, and I should like to see Clemency your wife be- 
fore | die.” 

They then spoke of the journey which Clemency had 
to make from Gloucester, and of its difficulties and per 
ils, arranging that if any break in the war should come 
and hostilities be for a time suspended, it might be ad- 
visable for the marriage to take place from Christopher 
Bennett's house, so that Joscelyn should himself be able 
to escort her back to Katterlam. 

But, alas! any cessation of the strife seemed then but little 
likely. The prospects of the Parliamentary party became 
day by day darker, Pym was in failing health, Essex was 
torpid and timorous, troops from the north were hastening 
tu join the King, London itself was threatened, from the 
west came news of Royalist triumphs, and Hampden was 
dead 

Small wonder that as Joscelyn journeyed down to Som- 
ersetshire the iron entered into his soul when he mused on 
the rejoicings of the Cavaliers over the loss that had well 
nigh ee. his heart. Small wonder that he thought of 
the King with something like loathing when he pictured 
him as rewarding the deserter Hurry with the honor of 
knighthood for his services at Chalgrove—Hurry the rene- 
gade, once a comrades of Hampden’s, yet not ashamed to 
spend the very Sunday of his burial in attacking and plun- 
dering the Parliamentary quarters at Wycombe, slaughter 
ing some of the very troops he had once led 

It was in this sore-hearted and bitter state that he arrived, 
on the evening of the Ist July, at the village of North Cad- 
bury in Somersetshire, and having been directed by a shep- 
herd boy to the parsonage, rode up to the door just as the 
sun was setting. Whichcote and his young bride had been 
walking in the garden, and seeing the un- 
expected guest dismount, hastened for- 
ward to receive him, though for a minute 
the Tutor failed to recognize his former 
pupil in this stern-faced officer, with his 
compressed, bitter-looking mouth and sor- 
rowful eyes’ But Joscelyn, seeing his 
master’s broad-browed and most winning 
face once more, and recalling at the sight 
his happy life at Cambridge, forgot for a 
moment his grief, and with all his old 
warmth of manner hastened forward with 
eager greetings. 

** Forgive me, sir, for coming in this un- 
ceremonious fashion,” he said, ‘‘ but I am 
on my way to rejoin Sir William Waller, 
who, I learn, is now at Bath, and being 
commissioned to bear you a watch be 
queathed to you by Mr. Gainsborough, of 
Lincoln, I thought I had best deliver it in 
person,” 

Whichcote gave him a most cordial 
greeting, and then introduced him to his 
wife. 

‘I scarcely knew you for the moment,” 
he said, apologetically, ‘‘and, indeed, had 
thought you were travelling abroad; but I 
see you have elected to stay and play your 
part in this troubled land of ours.” 

No word in relation to politics had ever 
before passed between them—it had been 
a subject which Joscelyn, in his Cam- 
bridge days, had carefully avoided, Nor 
had he ever regarded Whichcote as a Pu 
ritan, though he had lately learned that he 
was one of the most broad-minded sup- = 
porters of the cause. 

Whichcote walked with him to the sta- 
ble, Joscelyn preferring to see to his favor- 
ite horse himself, and explaining how 
much he valued him. 

“ He was with me at Chalgrove field,” 
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he said, ‘‘and during Colonel Hampden’s last ride back to 
Thame.” 

“You knew Colonel Hampden, then?” said Whichcote. 
“That was indeed a better training for you than months of 
travel in Europe. Truly, all England mourns when such 
a one dies.” 

Then, seeing the spasm of pain which passed over the 
young man’s face, Whichcote quietly changed the subject, 
and led him back to the parsonage, where, though all was 
simple and unostentatious, there were nevertheless the dainty 
freshness and the careful arrangement which characterize 
the first home of a happily wedded pair. After supper he 
took him into the little room which served for his study, and 
sitting there by the open window in the fading light they 
talked together of all that had passed since their parting a 
year ago. It was indeed hard to realize that it was but a 
year, for Joscelyn had leaped from careless boyhood into 
manhood laden with care, while his natural hopefulness, 
which had carried him through so many troubles, seemed in 
the great shock of Hampden’s death to have been crushed 
out of him. 

Whichcote was quick to note that he sought refuge in bit- 
ter words against the King and his party, not so much from 
any deeply ingrained hatred as in the desperate attempt to 
relieve that overwhelming blankness of Joss which all who 
had locked to Hampden as their champion and defender 
were now experiencin He just let him pour out all his 
wrath and grief, and then began, in his quiet finely modu- 
lated voice, to attempt some sort of reply. 

**T am apt to think, Captain Heyworth,” he said, throw 
ing the casement window a little wider open as he spoke, 
‘that many who have been exasperated one against another 
are far nearer to one another in sense than in words. In re- 
spect of God, who seeth hearts, they agree more than in 
the view of the world, which only sees outward expressions. 
I believe for one real difference in matters of consequence 
between persons considerable there are twenty mistakes of 
meanings, and could they see one another's hearts they 
would think better of one another.”’ 

“Would you, then, sir, wholly excuse these vile slander 
ers?” said Joscelyn, the fierce light in his eyes still unsub 
dued 

** Whosoever scornfully uses any other man,” said Which 
cote, ‘‘disparages himself the human nature. Opposites 
too often study to represent each other in the worst sense 
Let us honestly endeavor to take our foes at their best; for 
every man at his best will be found good for something.” 

‘“* What!” cried Joscelyn, ‘a traitor such as Hurry? You 
cannot realize, sir, what he is, how vicious his life, how alto 
gether without sense of honor, so that even the Cavaliers 
—whom God knows are not over-particular—were shy of 
putting their confidence in such a one. I can well under- 
stand that a man may honorably change his views, but Hur- 
ry was so vile as to carry information to Oxford of the large 
sum of money being sent from London to the Lord General 
at Thame, and ‘twas in hopes of taking this prize that the 
expedition ending in the fight at Chalgrove was first set on 
foot.” 

“IT had not heard that,” said Whichcote 
reach us bere in the country 
money?” 

“No, sir; by good fortune he missed it; for the burning of 
Chinnor and the noise of the fray warned the drivers ef the 
wagons, and they turned aside into the woods, waiting till the 
Cavaliers had passed by. Nothing was gained to the King 
by the expedition save a few prisoners and the shooting of 
Colonel Hampden. ‘Tis for this last, clearly, that the King 
hath knighted that vile renegade.” 

With difficulty he strangled a curse out of deference to 
his host, and pushing back his chair, began to pace to and 
fro with what Sir John Denham would have termed his 
‘* bull in the net” expression 

Whichcote, whose personal life happened at this time to 
be specially bright, was greatly moved by his companion’s 
trouble 

Himself still comparatively young, for he was at this time 
only four-and-thirty, he was able to understand Joscelyn’'s 
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pote of mind much better than an older man might have 
one, 

“I have often thought of late,” he said, “that both oy 
and grief are things of great hazard and danger in the life 
of man. The one breaks the heart, the other intoxicates 
the head. An eye to God in both doth poise and balance.” 

Joscelyn left off pacing to and fro. Thre words arrested 
him ; he came and stood by the open window, looking out 
into the summer twilight, a calm like that of the dewy gar- 
den stealing over his troubled heart as he listened to his com- 
panion’s words. 

“ The state of religion,” said Whichcote, quietly, ‘‘ seems 
to me to consist in a divine frame and temper of mind, and 
shows itself in a life and actions conformable to the Divine 
will. Religion is not a hearsay, a presumption, a supposi- 
tion; is not a customary pretension or profession; is not an 
affectation of any mode; is not a piety of particular fancy, 
consisting in some pathetic devotions, vehement expressions, 
bodily severities, affected anomalies, and aversions from the 
innocent ways of others, but consisteth in a profound hu- 
mility and a universal charity.” 

‘‘ Universal, sir?’ questioned Joscelyn, who had many of 
the qualities which go to make a good bater. 

“Ay,” said Whichcote, smiling a little at his expression 
of face, ‘‘ universal. And remember that God imposeth no 
law of righteousness upon us which He doth not observe 
Himself. Too often men have an itch rather to make reli- 
gion than to use it; but we are to use our religion, not to make 

.” 

Joscelyn sighed. ‘‘ Your standard, sir, seems to me alto- 
tag too high for one who has to live in the world nowadays. 

he ideal is a noble one, but how should a man compass it? 
How learn to love the base, the loveless, the oppressors?” 

“I know only of this way,” said Whichcote, his eyes look- 
ing far beyond the dim garden, as though reading the secrets 
of another world. “‘ We must learn of the Divine Wisdom, 
imitate the Divine Goodness, depend on the Divine Power.” 

The words never left Joscelyn’s memory, and he carried 
all through his life the recollection of the quiet Sunday that 
followed, and of the sermon that he heard Whichcote preach 
in North Cadbury Church, on the 31st and 32d verses of 
the fourth chapter of the letter to the Ephesians. Always he 
could hear the preacher's clear voice pleading for the dis- 
charge from the heart of all ill will and displeasure against 
others, and of that false zeal which degenerates into passion 
and interest, and is wholly unlike the Divine goodness, kind- 
ness, and clemency which it is our duty to imitate. The 
word ‘‘ clemency ” for a time distracted Joscelyn. He missed 
a good deal that followed, and wandered off in thought to 
the gabled house at Gloucester. 

When he returned to the present, the 
speaker was saying that differences of opin- 
jon must exist, for men must think as they 
found cause, and no man was master of his 
own apprehensions. Therefore,urged Which- 
cote, we must dwell on those points on which 
we do agree, and make allowance for the dif- 
ferent tempers of men. Some men’s appre- 
hensions could not possibly hit in anything; 
they were cast in different moulds, and could 
no more help this than they could make their 
faces alike. But anger, ill will, and displeas- 
ure disqualified the mind from the pursuit of 
truth, and the choicest piece of charity was to 
make fair interpretation and to put a candid 
construction on men’s actions. He would 
fain engage men to humanity, courtesy, and 
universal charity, so as, if it were possible, to 
promote a general reconciliation in the whole 
creation of God. Finally he claimed freedom 
in all points save only in this—that men are 
not at liberty to judge one another; and with 
one more strong appeal to his hearers to strive 
after a godlike frame and temper of mind, he 
brought to a close the most striking sermon 
that Joscelyn could ever remember hearing. 


Cuapter XXVI. 

“They have seemed to be together, though absent, 
shook hands, as over a vast; and embraced, as it were, 
from the ends of opposed winds. The heavens con- 
tinue their loves !"—W uvree’s Tare, Act 1, Scene 1, 

Ear y on the Monday Joscelyn left the 
quiet of the country parsonage, and before 
many hours had passed found himself once 
more in the midst of the strife. Not with- 
out considerable risk he succeeded in making 
his way alone through a country infested by the enemy, and 
contrived to join the main body of Waller's army, which had 
taken up a position just below Claverton Down, guarding 
Bath against the threatened approach of the Royalists from 
Bradford-on-Avon. The lovely little village of Claverton 
presented a strange scene; the beautiful old hall bad been 
converted into a temporary garrison, the river had been 
spanned by a hastily erected bridge, and a redoubt had been 
thrown up to defend it. Pausing at a little distance, Josce- 
lyn watched the safe transit of two cannon and of a detach- 
ment of steel-capped soldiers across the Avon. The sight 
of those tawny orange scarfs all massed together and of 
the familiar blue banner of the Parliament stirred his heart 
strangely. Hampden was dead, but the good cause remained, 
the cause which the patriot’s dying lips had bade him serve. 
His old buoyant hopefulness returned to him, and his face 
was full of its wonted cheerfulness as he greeted his chief. 
Sir William Waller had been directing matters at the pas- 
sage of the river. At sight of his favorite officer his black 
eyes lighted up with a gleam of pleasure, and he gave him 
a most hearty welcome. 

‘*T have missed you sorely,” he said,‘‘and you are re- 
turned just in time for the fray if I mistake not. The enemy 
are endeavoring to reach Bath by this valley of the Avon, by 
far the easiest approach. We shall frustrate their plans 
here, I trust, and drive them to attack it on the northern 
side, where they will find it no easy task to oust us from the 
heights of Lansdown. In the mean time let us feed while 
we may; you were ever good at catering.” 

In truth Joscelyn’s handsome face and courteous bearing 
stood him in very good stead, and even where the country 
folk were hostile to the Parliament he could generally ob- 
tain better provisions by a simple request than others by 
threats and commands. Here in East Somersetshire, more- 
over, the people were entirely devoted to the Parliament, 
and Claverton was ready enough to furnish Waller and his 
men with all that they needed. Waller, who was as tem- 
perate and simple in his tastes as Hampden himself, rested 
for a while under the shade of a great elm watching the 
movements of Major Dowet, over on the opposite side of 
the river, upon Monckton Farleigh Down. From time to 
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time he questioned Joscelyn as to the details of the skirmish 
on Chalgrove field and the last days of Hampden, and told 
him what had passed during his absence. 

“T greatly wished you had been with me after the fight 
at Chewton Mendip,” he said; ‘‘ for Sir Ralph Hopton, being 
anxious to meet me in a private interview, sent a very court- 
eous and friendly letter making the request, and chose as 
his ambassador one of your brothers.” 

‘*Do you know, sir, which of them came?” said Joscelyn, 


“gry. 

“T heard not his name, merely that he was Captain Hey- 
worth, upon which for a moment I had hoped ’twas you 
yourself returned, but there was shown into my room a 
young man of about your age, or maybe younger, and look- 
ing somewhat as you might, with darker hair, skin, and 
eyes; a very pleasant-mannered well-bred youth he seemed, 
and grievously disappointed by your absence.” 

“Then it was Dick,” said , Sato cn regretfully. ‘* And 
did you. sir, have the interview with Sir Ralph Hopton?” 

‘No,” said Waller,“ much as I should have liked to meet 
my old friend, but I well knew that we were both of us en- 
tirely true to the cause we each serve, and incapable of 
being wrought upon by any persuasions. Moreover, the con- 
ference could never have been so close between us but that it 
would take wind, and receive a construction to my dishonor. 
May God in His good time send us the blessing of peace, and 
in the mean time fit us to receive it! Then shall many friendly 
foes be restored to one another's society. Your brother, 
by-the-bye, left with me a letter, which you shall have when 
we return to our quarters at Bath. "Tis a cruel fate that 
has severed two kinsmen thus strongly attached to one 
another.” 

Through the hours of skirmishing that followed Joscelyn 
felt very bitterly the truth of Waller's last words, and as the 
sound of firing and the clash of steel rang through the wood- 
ed valley his thoughts kept returning to Dick, till only by 
the most painful effort could he drag them back to his own 
duties. It appeared that a detachment sent forward by Ma- 
jor Dowet to occupy a wood on the road to Bradford by 
which the Royalists were advancing had, after an hour’s en- 
gagement, been utterly routed, and Waller's forces were 
compelled before long to evacuate Claverton and to retire 
towards Bath. The Royalists did not, however, venture to 
attempt the city from the side on which it was so well guard- 
ed, but, as Waller had predicted, resolved to attack Bath on 
the northern side, and took up their quarters at Marsh- 
field. 

It was not till the night of the 4th July that Joscelyn re- 
ceived the letter which he so greatly longed for. Then, as 


Waller retired to his quarters in Bath at the Nag’s Head in 





**FOR A MINUTE THE TUTOR FAILED TO RECOGNIZE HIS FORMEK PUPIL.” 


Northgate Street for a few hours’ sleep, he banded him the 
following lines, which Dick had hastily penned: 

“Dear Joscelyn, I am sorely disappointed that you are 
still absent, having counted much on getting speech with 
you. Yet it is perhaps well that you are not with Sir Wil 
liam Waller, as we stand less risk of causing each other's 
death in this detestable strife. My father got a slight wound 
in a skirmish the other day, and will rest some two or three 
weeks at Wells. Otherwise all goes right, save that Jervis 
agrees but ill with Sir Ralph Hopton, and 1 doubt his being 
able to continue much longer in his army. Hopton is not 
unlike your commander—all for mercy and forbearance and 
courtesy betwixt foes, so that the temper of men like Prince 
Maurice and Jervis and some others one could name is insuf- 
ferable to him. The news from Shortell is good. Isabel 
safely married to that fop Toby Blout, and Rosamond re- 
covered of her sickness. Forget not, if, as seems likely, you 
Parliamentariaas find yourselves shortly overcome and in 
peril of your lives, that there is at least one Royalist ready 
to move heaven and earth to preserve you from the conse- 
quences of this strife.” 

Folding the letter with a sigh, Joscelyn vainly tried to 
sleep. It was already past midnight, and he lay listening to 
the footsteps of the sentries, and to the hoarse voice of the 
watchman proclaiming the hour, till at last the dawn broke, 
and —_ a heavy heart he rose to take his part in that day's 
work. 

As they left the hostelry and passed into Northgate Street 
the whole city seemed shrouded in mist, so that he could 
only dimly descry the great tower of the abbey. But as they 
mounted the long hill of Lansdown they gradually emerged 
into a clearer air, and pausing for a brief rest at the brow of 
the hill before traversing the level length of the ridge, Jos- 
celyn looked back with wonder upon the strangely weird ef- 
fect of the valley mist. It seemed as if a beautiful calm 
lake filled the gorge, while the wooded tops of the hills 
fringed its shore, and in the exquisite stillness of early morn- 
ing the scene seemed full of a most heavenly peace. Who 
would have thought that beneath that magical mist-lake lay 
hundreds of anxious hearts, and the homes of that city in 
whose defence he was about to fight? Marching along to 
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the further end of the Lansdown ridge, Waller’s army took 
up a strong position just at the brow of the hill, and here 
breastworks of earth and fagots were hastily thrown up 
and the cannon planted. Then followed a weary time of 
waiting; the Royalist troops were plainly to be seen over on 
Tog Hill, but they hesitated to attack Waller's splendid posi- 
tion, and finding that he awaited their advance, they began to 
retire. This was more than the Conqueror could patiently 
put up with. It was imperatively necessary that he should 
prevent the Royalists from joining the King’s other army at 
Oxford, and he gave the order for the whole of his cavalry to 
pursue the retreating enemy, while the infantry still guarded 
the heights of Lansdown. In a few minutes a noble party 
of horsemen were streaming down the hill, foremost among 
them being the new regiment formed in May by Sir Arthur 
Hazilrigg during his visit to London. These men, thorough 
ly ineased in armor, received the nickname of the ‘* Lob- 
sters,” and struck such terror into the hearts of the Cava 
liers that for a time they carried all before them, and with the 
greatest difficulty Hopton and his officers induced their men 
to charge them. Afler a severe conflict, however, the Par- 
liamentarians, being greatly outnumbered, were forced to re 
treat, and many of the r *‘ Lobsters” found that their new 
armor was not an unmixed benefit, for if they were once un- 
horsed it was so heavy that they could scarcely mount again. 
After this the Royalists advanced boldly, the Cornishmen of 
Prince Maurice’s army being specially eager to attack the 
Hill of Lansdown. 

Veterans who bad been present during the wars in France 
declared that never had they seen such fighting as they saw 
that day. Again and again the Parliamentarians charged 
down the hill, but still the valiant Royalists advanced. On 
either side the slaughter was terrible; and Joscelyn, as he re- 
turned from delivering a message to the musketeers stationed 
in a little wood to Waller's right, found the grass strewn with 
the dead and wounded. Thinking of Dick, bis heart sick 
ened within him; he looked away from the blood-stained turf 
and the ghastly scenes surrounding him to where, far in the 
distance, the sun bathed the ewes landscape in light and 
touched the waters of the Bristol Channel into a vivid streak 
of dazzling silver. The contrast stirred up in him a wild 
unreasoning revolt; nature, it seemed to him, should not at 
that moment have looked so calm. 

Urging Hotspur forward, he galloped towards his com- 
rades, who were retiring up the hill again to face the next 
charge, when suddenly he perceived, lying almost beneath 
his horse’s feet, the face that had persistently haunted him 
all through the long hours of the battle—Dick’s face, ghastly 
pale, the eyes full of dreadful dumb agony. In an instant 
he had reined back Hotspur and dismounted. 

**Is it you?” cried Dick, his face lighting up with a look 
of intense relief. 

**Where are you wounded?” asked Joscelyn, breathing 


ard. 

‘* A ball here in the thigh,” said Dick. ‘‘ Don’t linger. Sir 
Bevil Granville will charge.” 

“*What!” cried Joscelyn; ‘‘am I to leave you to be tram 
pled to death? Nay,I will set you on my horse. I can 
hold you in the saddle, never fear.” 

And suiting the action to the words, he lifted Dick in his 
strong arms, and with some difficulty contrived to place him 
on Hotspur’s back, holding him firmly with his right arm, 
and, himself on foot, urging his chestnut to mount the hill 
It was indeed a desperate attempt. Between two fires they 
pressed on, the burning rays of the July sun beating down 
upon them, the way growing more and more steep, and the 
fierce Cornishmen gaining upon them at every step. Dick 
had entirely lost consciousness, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Joscelyn could support him; but Hotspur 
seemed to understand from his master’s voice what great 
things were expected of him, and he struggled up bravely. 
They had almost gained the brow of the hill, and, for greater 
speed, were making a cut across the turf, when, warned by 
the near approach of trampling feet and the half-unintel 
ligible war-cries shouted by hundreds of lusty voices, Josce 
lyn glanced over his right shoulder. To his dismay he 
found that the Cornishmen were almost upon them; the 
hill-side bristled with the ascending pikes. 

*‘On, Hotspur, on!” he cried in a tone that made the no- 

ble charger bound forward. They were within a hundred 
yards of safety—he was straining every nerve to keep his 
Cooder still in the saddle—when suddenly a terrible thrust in 
the right side, _ below the upstretched arm that grasped 
Dick, utterly disabled him. A pike had run him clean 
through. As he fell to the ground it was wrenched out 
again. Then followed two minutes of mortal agony, while 
the fierce Cornish pikemen surged over him; then for a time 
he lost consciousness, 

What followed seemed like some horrible dream ; he strug- 
gled back to life again, heard the roar of battle, tried to shift 
his position, and sank back fainting. Again he came to him 
self, only to find a deadly struggle going on close at hand, 
and to suffer torture, as once more he was trampled under 
the feet of the combatants. When he next opened his eyes 
and raised his head a little from the blood-stained turf the 
sky was crimson with the sunset glow, the firing was fitful 
and seemed further off, and close by he heard the sound of 
horsemen advancing and of cannon being dragged up the 
steep ascent. It flashed through his mind that Waller must 
have been driven from his position, and once more he tried 
to raise himself and see what was passing, but again faint 
ness overwhelmed him. 

By the time he recovered his senses the summer twilight 
was fast deepening into night, and the battle seemed prac 
tically over, though at long intervals the dull roaf of can 
non echoed among the bills. And now, as full recollection 
came back to him, Joscelyn was seized with a terrible long 
ing to know what Dick’s fate had been, It was scarcely 
likely that he would have kept on Hotspur’s back; he was 
probably lying. within a few yards of him, either dying or 
dead. Raising himself by slow and painful inches, he look- 
ed up the dusky hill-side, strewn with the dead and wounded 

Where in all this terrible gathering was Dick? 

A prostrate form lying about two or three yards above him 
stirred a little just then and groaned heavily. A great hope 
dawned in Joscelyn’s heart. With an effort which cost him 
agony, he crawled on his hands and knees up the steep slope, 
and in the dim light could just discern Dick’s familiar face. 

The boy did not recognize him, but only moaned piteous- 
ly, and begged for something to drink, repeating the re 
quest over and over again, as if the torturing thirst over 
powered every other feeling. Now Joscelyn had in his 
wallet a small flask of sack; this he contrived, not without 
great pain and difficulty, to hold to Dick's parched lips, 
and the poor fellow, catching at it eagerly, drained it to the 
last drop. After some time this seemed to revive him; 
straining his eyes to pierce the gloom he made a sudden ex- 
clamation of relief. 











**Is it you, Josce 
lyn? Ay, now I re 
member—you tried 


3 + to save me.” 
> ge ‘**‘And made but 
a ad a bungling piece of 


work of it,” said 
Joscelyn, faintly 
You are wounded!” cried Dick, shocked at the change 
You were wounded through helping me 
Where is that flask? Did you let me take all—all—when 
when—your need was as great?’ 

I need nothing now I have found you,” said Joscelyn. 
But the words seemed to die away from his lips, and Dick in 
dreadful self-reproach bent over him, shuddering at the 
deathly coll of his face and hands 

| knew not what I did,” he said. ‘‘ Since Sunday we have 
none of us had more than a biscuit a day—I was starving, 
ind—brute that I am—thouglht of that alone.” 

I tell you I needed it not,” said Joscelyn, rousing him 
self And for the matter of that,” he added, with laughter 
in his voice we shall soon have enough to drink without 
the trouble of stirring, for the wind is blowing up for rain.” 

It is like you to jest while you are dying,” said Dick. 

Joscelyn was silent; a swift pang shot through his heart 
as he thought of Clemency’s sorrow; but he was too much 
exhausted to feel very acutely, and just lay there quietly, 
Dick's hand locked fast in his. For a long time there had 
been perfect stillness, and in the darkness they could not tell 
whether the two armies still confronted each other. Sud 
denly Dick gave a violent start 

Good Lord!” he cried, “ they are beginning again!” 

A sharp volley of small shot made the hills echo; it was 
promptly replied to by another volley, and Joscelyn and 
Dick wondered whether Waller was about to make an at 
tempt to force the King’s troops from the brow of the hill 
which both felt confident they must have gained. The 
thought of being trampled to death in that midnight gloom 
was not inspiriting, and it was with great relief that they 
found the firing was not resumed, There was no moon that 
night, and heavy clouds veiled the stars; the darkness was 
absolute, so that the two brothers could no longer even faint- 
ly discern each other. Presently the rain which Joscclyn 
had foretold came pouring down on them. For a time 
both were refreshed by it, and were able to talk connectedly, 
each gathering from the other what had passed since their 
last brief meeting at Winchester. Dick asked many ques- 
tions about Whichcote, and listened to Joscelyn’s description 
of his stay at North Cadbury with what in a less-lovable na 
ture would have been envy. It certainly seemed to him that 
a rebel, in company with such men as Hampden and Which 
cote and Sir William Waller, and with such a bride as Clem- 
ency Coriton, had considerable advantage over most Royal 
ists, and that there were some compensations for those who 
had braved opinion and taken the unfashionable side. The 
two were as far as ever from understanding each other's stand 
point; one still held vigorously to the duty of passive obedi 
ence in the subject, the other to the duty of active resistance 
of evil wherever it was found. But it was not of these matters 
that they now thought. Zeal for the King ang zeal for the 
country had brought them into the shadow of death, but now, 
having done their duty according to their lights, theythought 
no more of the strife, but, lying there on the trampled turf, 
spoke of the quiet undisturbed past at Cambridge, at Lin 
coln, at Winchester, and at Shortell. 

Just before the dawn, when the heavy rain had ceased 
and an icy chill began to creep over them, there were long 
silences between the two. Each thought the end was not 
far off, but had faced death too often to fear it. As for 
Dick, in his simple fashion he took great comfort in being 
near one whom he had always recognized as being stronger 
and better than himself, and finding his own mind all cloud 
ed by pain he instinctively turned to Joscelyn. ‘‘Say a 
prayer for us,” he be gged, faintly. ‘I can’t remember 
one 

But no man in the Jast stage of exhaustion is capable of 
very great concentration of thought. Joscelyn could only 
murmur the first sentence of that ‘‘ Godly prayer to be said 
at all times,” which they had both been taught in childhood: 
‘ Honor and praise be given to Thee, O Lord God Almigh- 
ty, most dear Father—” and there his powers failed him. 
Dick waited, but there was only silence, and once, a little lat- 
er, the last three words repeated in a tone scarcely audible. 
Whether sleep or death or faintness had overpowered his 
brother he could not tell 

The next thing he knew was that the dreadful darkness 
had ended; he opened his eyes to see in the clear light of 
early morning the kindly face of his leader, Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, bending over him. The General knew the story of the 
Hey worths, and turning to the officer accompanying him 
round the field to visit the wounded, he drew his attention 
to Joscelyn 

This,” he said, ‘‘ must be the officer that we saw cut off 
by Sir Bevil's pikemen while attempting to save a comrade. 
"Twas his foe he tried to save, but they are brothers.” 

Then seeing that Dick was conscious, he spoke to him 
very kindly, promising aid as soon as it could be procured, 
and giving his word that Joscelyn should also have every 
attention 

‘What of the battle, sir?” asked Dick. 

Hopton’s noble face clouded. ‘‘We have gained the 
heights of Lansdown,” he said, ‘‘ and lost Sir Bevil Granville 

-they have borne him dying to Cold Ashton Vicarage. As 
for Waller, though he has fallen back upon Bath, he will 
certainly be strong enough to harass us greatly in the march 
upon Oxford, and God knows we are but weak. There must 
have fallen on our side at least fourteen hundred in yester- 
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day’s fight, and the rebels have also 
suffered severely. May God grant 
us a speedy peace!” 

He moved on to visit others upon 
the battle-field, and Dick lay long- 
ing for the promised aid, and try- 
ing to find some comfort in the as- 
surance that the hand still clasped 
in his was pot yet the hand of a 
dead man, Suddenly he was star- 
tled by the sound of a terrible ex- 
plosion, which shook the ground, 
and forgetting his wound in the 
excitement he started up, only to 

> fall back once more in a dead 
swoon, It appeared that a wagon 
containing eight barrels of powder 
had accidentally exploded, both Sir 
Ralph Hopton and Major Sheldon 
being grievously wounded and 
many others killed. Dick learnt 
the particulars later on when he once more returned to him- 
self and found that he had been carried to a cottage at 
Marshfield, and that Jervis, with more good feeling than he 
had ever before evinced, was standing by while a surgeon 
dressed his wound 

‘* Where is Joseelyn?” he asked, looking round anxiously. 
‘Sir Ralph promised he should be brought off the field.” 

Jervis shrugged his shoulders with an air of indifference 
that almost maddened Dick. 

tell you,” he cried, *‘ he was piked through the body 
in trying to save me!’ And with more energy than the 
surgeon at all approved of he recounted what had passed 
on the battle-field 

‘*"T was gallantly done,” said Jervis, his manner changing. 
** Joscelyn is, after all, a Heyworth.” 

Going out into the village, he made inquiries of the men 
who had borne Dick from Lansdown, and learned that they 
had noticed a young Parliament officer close beside him there; 
whether he was dead or unconscious they could not tell, but 
they had been forced to unclasp his fingers, so rigidly were 
they closed on the other’s hand 

**] will ride back to the field and search for him,” said 
Arthur Denham, who had overheard the conversation. 

Jervis hesitated for a moment, not because of the possible 
danger, but because his better self struggled with the con- 
temptuous hatred he had long felt for his brother. In the 
end the better nature conquered, and hastily mounting his 
horse, he rode away with Denham, and one of the soldiers 
who professed to know the exact spot where Dick had lain. 
The effort, however, proved of no avail; they searched the 
hill-side in all directions, they made inquiries at the Hams- 
well House, where many wounded Parliamentarians had 
been carried, but Joscelyn was nowhere to be found. 
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Cuartrer XXVII. 
“O might we know! for sore we feel 
The languor of delay, 
When sickness lets our fainter zeal 
Or foes block up our way. 


“Lord! who Thy thonsand years dost wait 
To work the thousandth part 
Ot Thy vast plan, for us create 
With zeal a patient heart.”—J, H. Newman 


Wuen Joscelyn came to himself that morning and found 
that Dick had been borne away from the field, he made sure 
that his brother was dead. But he was suffering such an 
agony of pain that he could only feel relief at the thought 
that Dick was out of the strife, and strong desire for his 
own release. Had it not been for Jack Morrison’s energy 
and faithfulness he certainly would have died, but Morri 
son had no sooner seen the departure of the Royalists than 
he hastened to the battle-field, and with uie help of a sturdy 
farm laborer whose services he had secured he found his 
master, and bore him across the down to the little Chapel 
Farm, once a rest-house for pilgrims to Glastonbury. Here 
Joscelyn was able to have his wound dressed in a rough 
fashion. The farm was already crowded with wounded 
men, and he thought himself fortunate to secure one of the 
stone benches in the porch, and the rough but effective 
handling of a barber-surgeon from Bath. The farmer’s 
daughter brought him a tankard of home-brewed ale, and 
a little shock-headed boy crept up to him and thrust into his 
hand a great slice of black bread, looking down with a sort 
of fascination at his buff coat all soaked with blood, and fur- 
tively touching the armor which Morrison had removed to 
the further corner of the porch. The food gradually re- 
vived him, and as he gained a firmer hold on life his craving 
for Clemency’s presence gradually overpowered all other 
feelings. He was dying, but he would, at any rate, die at 
Gloucester. He turned to his servant. 

** What of Hotspur?” he asked. 

**Galloped riderless into the ranks last night, sir,” said 
Morrison. ‘‘ He was safely secured, and I stabled him in a 
barn here.” 

“Saddle him,” said Joscelyn. 
ter.” 

Finding remonstrances of no use, Morrison obeyed, leav- 
ing the surgeon and the farmer to argue with his master. 

** Well,” said the farmer, finding he could not prevail, ‘‘as 
you zay, zir,a man can but die once, and if zo be as you're 
zet on it, why, you had better go by the Avon to Bristol. 
There be a kinsman of mine down yonder at Kelweston with 
a boat, and he'll pull you there before night if you'll give 
him zummat for the job.” 

In the end the good man arranged to walk with them to 
Kel weston, and to bring back the horses to the Chapel Farm, 
where they were to be stabled for the present. Whether 
Joscelyn would ever again need Hotspur's services seemed 
doubtful. Indeed, as they rode down the long hill to the 
river, Morrison more than once thought he would have 
dropped dead from the saddle, and it was with many dark 
forebodings that the old farmer parted with him, having 
seen him safely embarked for Bristol. The comparative ease 
of lying in the bottom of the boat soon, however, revived 
him. He began to hear the talk between Morrison and the 
two boatmen. 

** What makes un zo zet on reachin’ Gloucester?” said one. 

‘“‘Humph!” grunted the other, with an indescribable ejac- 
ulation. “Tis a vench, I dare zwear.” 

‘*In truth, you're not far wrong,” said Morrison; ‘there is 
to be a wedding there anon.” 

** Wedding!” exclaimed the gruff old boatman; ‘‘ more like 
to be a burial! Do you zee yon ztream flowing into river? 
Well, there be a place there called Wedding; for a while ago 
a bride was a-going to be married, when zhe and all her coom- 
pany were turned into ztones. And there they ztand to this 
day, high and mighty ztones, all in a zircle,” 
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“I am going to Glouces- 


This curious old tradition haunted Joscelyn for the rest 
of the weary journey. Arrived at Bristol, he was transferred 
to another Bary and after a wearisome delay on account of 
the tide, he at last found himself going up the Severn, draw. 
ing nearer and nearer the gabled house which he had set his 
heart on reaching. Yet when they reached the landing- 
stage at Gloucester, and he heard Morrison sending a mes- 
senger to warn Mr. Bennett of their arrival, he felt as if the 
old story were about to repeat itself, and that this time a 
bridegroom would be turned to stone. One sob of agony 
escaped him as the men lified him from the boat, but the 
pain and exhaustion dulled his senses as he was borne 
through the streets, and his mind became entirely occupied 
with the one dogged resolution that he would not let him- 
self die till he had seen Clemency. 

And now at last he caught a glimpse of the Cathedral. 
Christopher Bennett and a surgeon came hurrying to meet 
him. His cold lips could not frame themselves to answer 
their questions. He saw the ivy-covered house, the narrow 
entrance lobby; he saw Faith eagerly welcoming him, and 
holding to his lips some strong cordial, with the assurance 
that he must take it before being brought up stairs. 

‘Clemency ?” he faltered, looking round with question- 
ing eyes and a stifling sense of terror, as the thought crossed 
his mind that, after all, she might have left Gloucester. 

** She is above with Charlotte preparing your room,” said 
Faith. 

He signed to his bearers to move on; but the ascent of the 
steep stairs proved so torturing to him that his exhausted 
powers utterly gave way, and in the very moment of attain- 
ing his wish he lost consciousness, darkness hemming him 
in just as Clemency drew near to greet him. As if froma 
great distance he heard her sweet firm voice saying to the 
bearers, 

“* Put him down here—gently —very gently.” 

Then for many hours he lay like one dead, while the best 
surgeons that Gloucester could furnish did their utmost for 
him. 

The surgery was rough, but Clemency and Charlotte 
were born nurses; and Joscelyn, being blest with a fine con- 
stitution, struggled through. Once or twice during the 
night he seemed to see the faces of the watchers about his 
bed, but his fevered brain realized nothing clearly. His 
first true sight of Clemency was early the next morning, 
when, after an interval of uneasy sleep, he woke to find the 
room all golden red with the glow of sunrise. The window 
looked towards the east, and Clemency knelt there, after the 
custom of Daniel, the mellow light making a glory of her 
chestnut hair, and softening the pallor and weariness of her 
face. The night had been full of terrible anxiety, but this 
glorious dawn of day had filled her with hope; and Joscelyn, 
in dreamy content, thought it heaven itself just to lie there 
in perfect stillness watching her 

When, by-and-by, she rose quietly and stole across to the 
bedside, that strange unearthly calm was sti!l unbroken; 
they met with a peaceful rapture, a fulness of joy, which 
seemed like a foretaste of the Day of Resurrection. 


* You did well to come to Gloucester,” said the shrewd 
old surgeon a day or two later. ‘‘ The journey would have 
killed most men, but I doubt if any one but Mistress Clem- 
ency could have brought you round.” 

Clemency’s sweet face lighted up with pleasure at the 
old man’s words, a delicate color mantled her cheeks; it 
seemed to her that for the first time since she had given up 
her diamonds she had been able in some direct way to serve 
the country, and this was a way so entirely after her own 
heart! 

But she never realized that it was not only by her good nurs. 
ing and loving care that she was able to save her lover, 
never knew how those weeks of close companionship res 
cued him from the bitterness and wrath and neaeel that 
had been stirred up in his heart by the treachery of Colonel 
Hurry and the conduct of the King. Whichcote’s words 
had begun the work of healing, the attempt to save Dick 
had carried it on, but it was left to Clemency to complete 
the cure, and to keep her betrothed from falling a victim to 
that sourness of temper which marred too many of the 
Puritans, and which had threatened in the time of his grief 
to cast a shadow over Joscelyn’s career. 

Spite of all the bodily suffering, spite even of his great 
sorrow for Dick—a sorrow which naturally increased as his 
hold on life grew stronger—there was much of exquisite 
happiness in those days of his illness. 

One afternoon, about the middle of July, Clemency was 
sitting by the bedside, fair and fresh in her white gown, 
holding in her hand a tiny volume bound in undressed 
leather and tied with strings; it was Warwick’s Spare Min 
utes, and at times she read a few sentences, at times paused 
to talk to the invalid. 

** Here is a piece all about robins,” she exclaimed, a smile 
playing about her lips. ‘‘ Do you remember how, on the day 
of our betrothal, we heard them singing in the little wood?” 

‘* As we sat under the yew-tree on the moss-grown bank,” 
said Joscelyn. ‘‘How many thousand times have I not 
lived it all over again!” 

‘**Then hark to what he says about them,” said Clemency, 
and she read the following lines: ‘‘As oft as I hear the 
robin-redbreast chant it as cheerfully in September, the be- 
ginning of winter, as in March, the approach of the sum- 
mer, why should not we (think 1) give as cheerful entertain 
ment to the hoary, frosty hairs of our age’s winter as to the 
primroses of our youth’s spring? Why not to the declining 
sun in adversity as (like Persians) to the rising sun of pros 
perity? Iam sent to the ant to learn industry; to the dove 
to learn innocency; to the serpent to learn wisdom; and 
why not to this bird to learn equahimity and patience, and 
to keep the same tenor of my mind’s quietness as well at 
the approach of calamity’s winter as of the spring of hap- 
piness? And, since the Roman's constancy is so commend- 
ed, who changed not his countenance with his changed for- 
tunes, why should not I, with a Christian resolution, hold a 
steady course in all weathers, and though I be forced with 
cross winds to shift my sails and catch at side winds, yct 
skilfully to steer, and keep on my course by the ‘Cape of 
Good Hope,’ till I arrive at the haven of eternal happiness?” 
As she ended the page there came a knock at the door, and 
Christopher Bennett entered. 

“IL have unlooked-for news to tell you,” he said. ‘‘ Sir 
William Waller is below, and would fain speak with you.” 

Joscelyn was so astounded by these tidings that he scarce- 


ly knew whether the General’s presence boded good or ill, ’ 


but as Waller entered the room, one glance at his worn, har- 
assed face told him that some terrible disaster must have 
happened. 

Greeting Clemency with the chivalrous courtesy which he 
invariably showed to women, he approached the bed, his 
face brightening as he looked down at the wounded man. 




















“Come!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ You seem better than I had 
dared to hope. In fact, we had given you up for lost when 
we learnt in what a plight you had left the Chapel Farm 
on Lansdown. This is one gleam of good fortune to cheer 
us in our great gloom.” 

“You have been defeated, sir?” asked yeas be hardly 
able to believe that the Conqueror had at last met his match. 

** Hopelessly defeated at Rousdwa Down,” said Waller, 
his face darkening; ‘‘our foot mostly made prisoners, our 
horse destroyed and scattered.” 

‘““What! Sir Arthur Hazelrigg’s regiment?” cried Josce- 
lyn. ‘They that struck such terror into the hearts of the 
Cavaliers but a few days since?” 

“We deemed them wellnigh invincible,” said Waller, 
‘‘and with over-great ardor and rashness charged right up 
the steep hill-side, where never horse set foot before. It 
was a miserable mistake. They were repulsed, and you 
may thank the Lord you were not there to see that noble 
band driven down headlong to their destruction. *T will 
haunt me to my last day. But this is no talk for a sick- 
room. There rallied round me the poor remnant of the cav- 
alry, and we retreated as best might be to Bristol. Hazel- 
rigg lies desperately wounded, and I am making al] speed 
to London by the only route now open to us, through 
Gloucester, Warwick, and Newport Pagnell.” 

‘Ts it possible that Sir Ralph Hopton was strong enough 
for this when his army had been shattered on Lansdown?” 
said Joscelyn, listening, pale and breathless, to Waller's 
story. 

‘** Nay, Hopton was cooped up in Devizes,” said Sir Wil 
liam, ‘‘ and we had made sure of taking the town, having 
defeated the first relief sent there from Oxford under my 
lord Crawford; but a large new force was sent from Ox 
ford under Wilmot, and they have annihilated our army.” 

** What was my lord Essex about that he did not stir to 
aid you, sir?” asked Joscelyn. 

“He was lying within ten miles of Oxford with his whole 
army,” said Waller, bitterly, ‘‘ yet suffered the entire strength 
of that place to march thirty miles to our destruction with- 
out so much as sending out a party to follow them, or to 
alarm Oxford, by which they would have been recalled. 
But Mistress Clemency will not forgive me if I stay here 
agitating you thus The times are dark, but we must not 
despair. I haste to London to try to raise new troops. By- 
the-bye, I have with me a prisoner, taken at Devizes, your 
quondam gaoler, Captain Denham. He might easily enough 
have given us the slip the other day in the confusion, but 
he was on parole, and I thought, instead of leaving him at 
Bristol with the other officers taken the same day, to carry 
him to London to arrange for his ransom or exchange. Me 
thinks, however, one good turn deserves another, and that 
we shall perchance save him still better from discomfort if 
we permit him to remain here in Gloucester; his case runs 
less risk of being forgotten.” 

In the end it was arranged that Arthur Denham should 
remain under the charge of Mr. Bennett, a prisoner on parole, 
contributing the usual sum for his keep, and Joscelyn eager 
ly welcomed him, hoping to gain the details of Dick’s end. 
” The young Royalist was naturally in excellent spirits; his 
party was triumphing all over the country; through Wal 
ler’s courtesy he was likely to have an easy time of it as 
prisoner; and, besides, he was genuinely delighted to meet 
with Joscelyn 

“‘This is indeed unlooked for,” he said, grasping the 
wounded man’s hand. ‘‘1 would that we had any means 
of letting your brother know that you still live.” 

“ Jervis will care litthe enough whether I am dead or 
alive,” said Joscelyn. 

‘Nay, there you wrong him,” said Denham, ‘‘for I rode 
back with him from Marshfield to Lansdown on purpose to 
search for you.” 

‘He did that for me!” cried Joscelyn, in astonishment. 
‘I had not thought it of him. Well, he and I are the only 
ones left now. Belike ‘twas that softened him.” 

He was moved by your gallant effort to rescue Dick,” 
said Denham, *‘ and partly maybe because Dick was in such 
grief that you had not been borne with him to Marshfield.” 

‘* Dick lived to reach Marshfield?” cried Joscelyn, starting 
up with eager hope 

Clemency, much alarmed at his excitement, hastened to 
soothe him. ‘‘ Tell him quickly, sir; does Dick yet live?” 
she cried. ‘‘ We deemed him dead.” 

‘‘As far as I know, he lives,” said Denham. ‘He was 
doing well when we left Marshfield, and he was in a farm 
house where the good folk promised to take excellent care of 
him. What! You had given him up? Yes, yes; I see. He 
was borne away soon after the explosion that maimed Sir 
Ralph and has proved the death of Major Sheldon; you 
were both of you unconscious. "Twas natural enough you 
should think his wound had proved mortal.” 

Joscelyn could not speak; for some time he lay with 
closed eyes, fearfully exhausted by this sudden and bewil 
dering relief from a sorrow that had been daily increasing 
in weight. By-and-by he looked up at Clemency with a 
smile 

** Dear heart,” he said, “‘ you were right in bidding me to 
keep on my course ‘by the Cape of Good Hope.’”’ 

Joscelyn bad just left his room for the first time, when 
the news reached Gloucester that Bristol was besieged by 
Prince Rupert. A few days later they learned that the Gov- 
ernor, Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, after enduring the most 
violent assault, had sent out to offer a surrender before, in 
the opinion of many, surrender was absolutely necessary, 
and the hearts of all in Gloucester sank. 

It was late in the afternoon that Christopher Bennett 
brought the ill tidings; Clemency and Faith sat with their 
needle- work in the withdrawing-room, while Joscelyn, 
propped up in an arm-chair, was playing a game of chess 
with Denham, and looking, as Faith laughingly remarked, 
much like a gay garment that had lost its color in the wash. 
He turned a shade paler when he learned that Bristol, the 
second city in the kingdom, had surrendered. 

‘“All men blame Colonel Fiennes,” said Christopher Ben- 
nett, “‘ and if I mistake not he will be called to account for 
what seems much like cowardice.” 

“Nay, there you wrong him,” cried Joscelyn; ‘no one 
who had served with him could doubt his courage. I will 
never believe that it was more than an error of judgment. 
Ignorant of military matters he doubtless may have been, 
but false to his trust, never. What were the terms of the 
surrender?” 

“They were reasonable enough, but they were not ob- 
served,” said Mr. Bennett. ‘‘Every house on the bridge 
was plundered, and shameful excesses perpetrated by the 
soldiers—much against the wish of Prince Rupert, ’tis said.” 

‘‘Our own soldiers were not blameless when ~— took 
Reading,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘if report speaks truth; though 
twas not so bad as this that you tell of Bristol. It is to be 
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— that the Parliament will deal more generously with 
Colonel Fiennes than the King did with the unlucky Gov- 
ernor of Reading. For my part I would put more trust in 
the honor of Colonel Fiennes than in the honor of your Gov- 
ernor Massey, though doubtless Massey is the better soldier.” 

““We shall soon make full proof of his qualities,” said 
Christopher Bennett, with a sigh, “for, by fair means or 
foul, Gloucester will now most surely be attempted.” 

Arthur Denham looked from one to another of those 
present. Utter panic was plainly shown in Faith’s pretty 
face; Clemency’s lips quivered, and her hazel eyes grew 
bright with unshed tears as she glanced towards her lover, 
evidently thinking how little he was fitted to bear the hard- 
ships of a siege; gloom and anxiety clouded Christopher 
Bennett's honest brow. The young Cavalier looked across 
the chess-board at his antagonist, fully understanding Clem- 
ency’s fears. But he found that the man who had so lately 
been at death’s door was precisely the one who was ready 
to face death a second time with intrepid front. Joscelyn’s 
languid, exhausted look had entirely changed; his face was 
aglow, his eyes full of steady purpose; he turned to Clem- 
ency with a glad smile, which she never forgot, and ex- 
claimed, 

‘* Sweetheart, ’tis through you that I am healed in time to 
serve!” It was the same contagious calmness which had 
nerved her failing heart on the night of the attack at Kat- 
terham, and she came now and stood beside him, stooping 
to kiss his forehead, glad to feel his strong arm encircling 
her, and utterly ignoring the presence of the others. 

Denham discreetly became absorbed in his next move, and 
the next minute the sound of a rebec playing the Hundredth 
Psalm made the two lovers conscious of the outer world. 

‘’Tis Temperance Turner!” cried Clemency, and running 
down stairs she returned with shining eyes, bearing two let- 
ters from Katterham and one from Rosamond at Shortell, 
which Denham regarded jealously. 

The letters, though they brought good accounts, caused 
no little perplexity ; Sir Robert Neal, writing directly the 
news of Waller's defeat had reached him, strongly urged the 
advisability of Clemency’s marriage at the next opportuni- 






‘‘ WITH AN EFFORT WHICH COST HIM TERRIBLE AGONY, 
HE CRAWLED ON HIS KNEES UP THE 8TEEP SLOPE,” 


ty, and his words naturally chimed in with the wishes of 
Joscelyn. Still, in that desperate time of danger and un- 
certainty there were many reasons which made an honor- 
able man hesitate before binding another to his fate. Sitting 
by the open window on that July evening, watching the 
light as it fell on the pinnacles and gilded the old Cathedral 
walls, the two lovers quietly talked out the whole matter, 
while Faith and her husband went to visit Alderman Pury, 
the leading spirit among the Independents of the city, and 
Denham amused himself in the oak parlor by writing a let- 
ter to his child-love at Shortell. 

“’'Tis true,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘ that Sir Robert urges the un- 
settled times and the dark prospects of the Parliamentarians 
as one reason for wishing our marriage to take place at once. 
He spoke of it when I saw him a month ago. But the ques- 
tion is, does he fully realize how dark our future seems? 
And do you, dear heart, truly desire to link your fortunes 
irrevocably with one as deeply compromised as I arm?” 

“Do you think,” said Clemency, smiling reproachfully, 
‘*that I am, as some folks say Governor Massey is, Jesirous 
only to stand with those who succeed?” 

“Tis no mere question of success or failure in battle,” 
said Joscelyn. ‘‘ If Gloucester falls now all men think that 
the utter ruin of the Parliament cause must follow. ‘hat 
for me means poverty, exile, or imprisonment, or even may- 
be worse. Do you do wisely to take as husband one who 
may as likely as not end his life on the gallows?” 

Clemency shuddered, yet the terrible words only made 
her cling to him the more closely. 

“"Tis unlike you to think of failure,” she said. “ Why 
dwell on the dark side?” 

‘‘For your sake,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘lest through my very 
love for you I mar your life. Mr. Bennett does not deem it 

ossible that you and your sister should travel speedily to 
Katterham while things are in their present state, or that 
might prove the safest plan for you.” 
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“What!” cried Clemency. ‘‘ Would you have me leave 
you here with your wound but half healed and the enemy 
at the ? That would be to expose me to miseries far 
worse than in the longest siege. We women are not chattels 
of value to be stored in safe hiding-place. If you and I may 
not be friends and helpmates to each other, I will never wed 
you. : 

Joscelyn’s grave, thoughtful expression remained un- 
changed. He seemed to be holding himself in check, to be 
incased in armor which slie could not penetrate. 

‘* Even,” he said, ‘‘if Massey is true to us, if there lurked 
no hint in that reply of his last spring to Prince Rupert that 
he would never yield to a foreign prince—even if one could 
put strong content in a man who avows himself a soldier 
of fortune rather than one who acts on principle—you must 
remember that Gloucester is ill prepared for a siege. The 
powder is scarce, the fortifications miserably defective, the 
garrison is small and dispirited, and many of the citizens 
are on the enemy’s side. I have heard folks say it could not 
hold out for a couple of days.” 

“Then,” said Clemency, her hazel eyes looking fearlessly 
into his, ‘‘ for those days, my beloved, we shall be together, 
and afterwards—let come what may.” 

At this his armor fell from him; he caught her to his 
breast. ‘ Have I not skilfully played the advocate against 
myself, dear heart,” he said, “ rivalling a lawyer in his bar 
gown? Now, be both judge and jury, and let me hear your 
verdict. Is it meet that you should wed this rebel, who al 
ready hath been piked through the body, and may likely 
enough be one day quartered? If you return a verdict in 
his favor, name the day for his happiness to begin.” 

‘**We need no bride-laces or bride-cakes or fine array,” 
said Clemency, her color deepening. ‘ Let it be as soon as 
we can find a minister to read the service. How I wish that 
it could be your former tutor, Mr. Whichcote!” 

And in the end this was arranged. Morrison set off the 
next day for Bath to fetch the horses from Lansdown, 
learnt at Marshfield that Dick had recovered and had left 
the farm-house, and then rode on to North Cadbury, bearing 
a letter with his master’s request. Whichcote gladly con 
sented to come to the marriage of his old pupil, 
and on Thursday, the 3d of August, he rode into 
Gloucester, to the great delight of the household 
in College Green. Could they but have glanced 
at the council of war being held at that very time 
by the Royalists at Bristol, they would have learnt 
that the siege of Gloucester had been definitely 
decided upon, a messenger having just arrived 
with a secret message from Massey that he wish 
ed the King well; that if Prince Rupert brought 
an army against Gloucester he would defend it, 
but that if the King himself came with his army, 
he would not hold out against him. 


CuapTer XXVIII. 

“ Beloved, let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work! 
And both commended for the sake of each 
By all true workers and true lovers born.” 

—E B. Baown1na, 

On the morning of Saturday, the 5th August, the little 
wedding-party were just assembled in the withdrawing- 
room, and were about to cross over to the Cathedral, when 
Christopher Bennett received an urgent message from Al 
derman Pury, begging him to repair instantly to the house 
where the Common Council was held, as intelligence had been 
brought during the previous night that the King intended 
to march at once upon Gloucester. All looked compassion- 
ately at the bride and bridegroom, but they, having thor- 
oughly prepared beforehand for the worst, were less moved 
than the others. 

“Must you indeed go?’ asked Clemency. ‘‘ The service 
will be but short.” 

Faith turned away. to hide her tears, while Whichcote sug- 
gested that the ceremony might be postponed for an hour, 
his kindly eyes travelling with some little anxiety to his oid 
pupil, who certainly looked as little like a bridegroom as 
could well be. The hollow cheeks, alternately pale and 
flushed, the eyes looking unnaturally large and bright, told 

Jlainly that Waller's young officer had seen active service. 
fe had, moreover, insisted on retaining the mourning badge 
which he had put on at the time of Hampden’s death; and 
Clemency, in her quiet gray velvet gown and hood, wore no- 
thing more festive than a cluster of York and Lancaster 
roses, Which Joscelyn had picked for her in the garden the 
evening before, for reasons which they alone understood. 

Lad ee the time till her husband's return, Faith suggested 
that Joscelyn and Clemency should show the Cathedral to 
Mr. Whichcote; for even the Puritans of Gloucester had the 
good sense to be proud of the noble building that had so 
long been the glory of their city, and it was well known that 
the Vicar of North Cadbury had an unusual love for the 
beautiful. Clemency, like most people of her generation, 
was somewhat deficient in the artistic sense; but as they wan- 
dered through the great building, passing from the simple 
grandeur of the Norman nave to the exquisite beauty of the 
choir, a curious love for the place stole over her, and she felt 
that it harmonized well with the quiet talk that followed 
as they waited with Whichcote in the cool cloisters. 

zn "Tis hard,” said Joscelyn, as he looked from the beauti- 
fully carved roof to the velvety grass in the quadrangle, all 
starred with daisies and flecked with sunshine—‘‘’tis hard 
to realize here that we are in the heart of a panic-stricken 
city.” 

** An emblem in its peace, I hope, of what your life may 
be,” said Whichcote. ‘For, after all, what is happiness but 
heart’s-ease in the world, not troubling ourselves backward 
for those things that are gone, nor forward for that which is 
not yet?” 

Joscelyn smiled. ‘‘ And truly,” he said, taking Clemency’s 
hand in his, ‘‘ there is something fitting in this interruption. 
Our first meeting was esheret in by an accident with a 
horse, our love began during a night attack on a house, our 
betrothal took place under the shade of an old British yew- 
tree, and our marriage is to be consummated in a beleaguered 
city.’ 

‘Truly, your lot has been cast in troubled days,” said 
Whichcote. ‘‘ We must not shut our eyes against any mani- 
festations of God in the times in which we live. The works 
of God in them which we are to discern should direct in us 
piivciple, affection, and action.” 

**More and more the religious side of the war comes into 
prominence,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘ and if the taking of the cove- 
nant is to be generally enforced, shall we not, sir, mercly 
drift back to the old tyranny of the bishops, under another 

me?” 
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cote, thoughtfully, ‘‘ yet so only is the clock kept working. 
The times are not yet ripe for a general toleration; we can 
but see the day afar off and rejoice.” 

Methinks life would be far easier,” said Clemency,‘ were 
it not for these disputings about doctrines and ceremonies.” 

rruly.” said Whicheote, ‘it had been better for the 
Christian Church if that which calls itself catholic had been 
less employed in creating pretended faith, and more em- 
ployed in maintaining universal charity.” 

But will truth ever prevail?’ said Clemency, with wist- 
ful eyes 

Whichcote’s face lighted up as with a sudden gleam of 
sunshine To believe there is a God,” he said,** is to be- 
lieve the existence of all possible good and perfection in the 
universe. And it is to be resolved upon this that things 
either are or finally shall be as they should be. God hath 
vet up two lights to enlighten us in our way—the light of 
reason, which is the light of His creation; and the light of 
Seripture,which is After-Revelation from Him. Let us make 
use of these two lights, and suffer neither to be put out.” 

Are, then, the differences of opinion, sir, but the effect 
of differing minds and varied training?” asked Joscelyn. 

In a great measure I think them to be so,” said Which- 
cote I dare not blaspheme free and noble spirits in re- 
livion who search after truth, lest in so doing I should de- 
geverate into a spirit of persecution. And | do think that 
the destroying of this spirit of persecution out of the Church 
isa piece of the Reformation which God, in these times of 
change, aims at.” 

At that moment Christopher Bennett was seen approach- 
ing. With a hurried apology for keeping them waiting, he 
gave his arm to his sister-in-law, and led her into the choir, 
where, in the presence of Faith, Arthur Denham, and Char- 
lotte Wells, Joscelyn and Clemency took their mutual vows 
of undying trust and love. Through the great east window, 
with its rich stained glass, the summer sunshine streamed in 
with cheerful brightness, and the hearts of the newly wedded 
pair were full of glad conteut as they passed out once more 
from the peaceful church to the distracted city. 

Look vour lust at the tower,” said Christopher Bennett, 

for the Governor hath ordered that it be protected with 
And before night had come the whole of the 
upper part of the tower had been efficiently protected, intel- 
livence had been brought that two thousand horse from Bris- 
tol had advanced to within ten miles of Gloucester, aud the 
siege had virtually begun 

Whicheote took leave of them at noon, being anxious to 
return to his wife while return was possible, and the bride 
wd bridegroom, whose wedding-day had been so strangely 
ushered in, found themselves left to their own devices. No 
ove was inclined for merrymaking, those who were not 
panic-stricken being forced to strengthen and inspire the 
more feeble-minded 

The two sat together in the withdrawing-room, perhaps 
all the more deeply happy because of the perils that threat- 
ened them, and strong to meet the dark future in the double 
strength which had become theirs. No anxieties troubled 
them that day; they bugged their strange new happiness, 
and, like children, lived in the present. What were Kings 
wd Parliaments to them? What were sieges and surren- 
cers? All seemed unreal just at that moment save the 
sweet unity which was not to be marred by any outer strife. 

Presently Charlotte entered the room with a little tray, on 
wich were some almond-cakes of her own making and a 


wool-sacks 


flazou of perry—a drink in which she had much faith for 
1b ds 

Not that I want to interrupt, sir,” she said,in her mo 
theriy voice, *‘ but we must remember that you are still 
weakly 


Why, where are you going, Charlotte?” said Clemency, 
noticing that the nurse-keeper had laid aside her best dress, 
aud had donned her largest and most homely apron 

Well, my dear,” said Charlotte, ‘they tell me help is 
needed in the little mead in getting in turf for repairing the 
works; and that, you see, is light work which a woman can 
very well do.” 

Clemency threw her arms round the faithful servant's 
peck 

1 do believe, Charlotte,” she said, ‘‘ that you are the best 
woman in the world; you are always wearing yoarself out 
in some one 8s behalf 

Well, well, my dear,” said Charlotte, ‘as good Mr. Which- 
cote said in his discourse at our wedding to-day, ‘ We are 
made for cach other, and each of us is to be a supply to the 
other 

She hurried away, and they saw her erelong walking 
past the house at her own brisk pace, with a spade tucked 
under her arm, and a great white dimity sun-bounet as pro- 
tection from the heat 

Joscelyn,” said Clemency, the soft curve of her cheek 
resting close to his, *‘ there is one thing that I want you to 
do for me 

What a solemn appeal!” said Joscelyn, smiling. ‘‘ There 
is only one thing—literally only one—that I could not do 
for you 

W hai is that?” asked Clemency. 

1 could not leave a city in such a plight while I have a 
leg to stand on or an arm to wield pike or gun.” 

I do not want you to leave,” said Clemency; ‘‘ 1 want 
you not to mind my helping too, I want to go now and 
help Charlotte in the mead.’ 

We will both come,” said Joscelyn, springing up 

Oh, not you,” said Clemency 

Why not? Am I to say, like the self-indulgent guest in 
the parable, ‘I have married a wife, and therefore 1 cannot 
come? 

But I do not think you are strong enough.” 

“Not strong enough!” he said, with a laugh, and catch- 
ing her up in his arms, ran round the room with her. ‘* Now 
say that again 

Joscelyn, put me down,” she said, laughing. ‘* Just 
think if old Madam Bennett were to come in, she would 
think we were out of our wits! And, oh, look! down there 
by the Cathedral I can see the Governor and Mr.John Corbet.” 

‘Superintending the wool-sacks,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ Let 
us come Out to speak to them.” 

Edward Massey, the Governor of Gloucester, was a fine- 
looking man in the prime of life; he was of middle stature, 
and his long brown curls and pointed beard, together with 
his aquiline features, large eyes, and a certain lack of trust- 
worthiness in the expression, made him curiously like the 
King: but the likeness was the less remarked on account of 
his ruddy complexion and his far more genial bearing. Mr. 
Corbet, his domestic chaplain, a singularly able and Minutes 
Puritan, drew his attention to the approach of the young 
bride and bridegroom, and Massey gave them kindly greet- 
ings and congratulations. 

“Tis refreshing to meet with two bright faces among 
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our clouded citizens,” he said. ‘‘ Methinks you had best 
walk through the streets and cheer up the drooping hearts.” 

Clemency laughed. *‘* We are on our way to help at the 
fortifications, sir,” she said, showing her spade. 

Massey looked from her pure happy face to Joscelyn’s 
soldierly figure. Something about these two appealed to 
his higher nature, dealt a blow to the spirit of self-seeking 
which marred his many noble qualities, and made him for a 
time, at least, a genuine patriot. The disinterested devotion 
of the young husband and wife, added to the strong influence 
of Puritans like Alderman rw and his sox, John Corbet, 
and Dorney, the town clerk, helped to work an extraordi- 
nary change in the Governor's mind, and he resolved that 
not even at the request of the King would he prove false to 
the trust the people of Gloucester had reposed in him. Thus 
Charlotte Wells, going about her duty as a good and faith- 
ful servant, had helped to make English history at a most 
terrible crisis in the country’s life; just as, in truth, every 
honest man or woman can make it by being faithful in that 
which is least, by rising above petty self-interests into the 
broader, nobler life of citizenship. 

They found her hard at work in the little mead with a 
few others, whom she had enlisted in the walk through the 
city, but she held up her hands in amaze at seeing the young 
bride and bridegroom. 

** Why, sir,” she cried, reproachfully, ‘when I left you 
so comfortable like in the withdrawing-room?”’ 

"Tis all the fault of your cakes, Charlotte,” he said, with 
alaugh. ‘‘ They must have been leavened with patriotism, 
and it is beginning to work in me.” 

* Ah, sir, you are not yet strong enough for such work,” 
said Charlotte, shaking her head, *‘ and surely on your wed- 
ding-day you might take a holiday.” 

‘*On the contrary, the better the day the better the deed,” 
said Joscelyn, catching up a spade. ‘*‘ We were both of usin 
hot haste to begin that mutual keeping of each other in all 
dangers and necessities that we vowed this morning. What 
more practical way than in working at the fortifications?” 

He kept them all in excellent spirits by the contagion 
of his bright humor, and Clemency was well pleased to make 
Faith laugh that evening over her description of the scene. 

‘*l understand now,” she said, *‘ what Sir William Waller 
meant by Joscelyn’s influence over the soldiers. He bath 
the strangest power of cheering the hearis of other folk and 
making hard work seem light.” 

“IT would we had had him at Madam Bennett's house to 
enliven us,” said Faith, with a portentous yawn. ‘‘ There 
are truly some advantages in wedding a man whose family 
have disowned him. You are saved the trial of a mother-in- 
law.” 

“You would not speak in that fashion did you but know 
how Joscelyn grieves over his mother’s coldness to him, or 
how hard it is for me not to hate her for treating him thus,” 
said Clemency, her brow contracting a little at the recollec- 
tion of certain words about Lady Heyworth which Joscelyn 
had let fall during his illness. 

‘*Now I have made you look grave on your wedding 
day,” said Faith, kissing her. “ Forget what I said. I am 
out of humor, and weary with a tedious prayer-meecting ; 
and all the little ways of the Puritans here, which are unlike 
ours at home, fret and chafe me. Your husband seems 
blessed with so happy a temper that petty details in no wise 
affect him. I asked him once what he thought right on the 
vexed subject of kneeling or standing at prayer, and he said 
he could not think it a question of right or wrong ; only 
a matter of taste; and that, so the heart was reverent, it mat- 
tered little whether the knees were straight or bent.”’ 

“ His own personal taste is all for simplicity in religion,” 
said Clemency. ‘‘ The genuflections at each mention of our 
Saviour which the Archbishop enjoined were very repug 
nant to him. He told me once that they seemed to him to 
spring from unworthy notions of God, as though, forsooth, 
He was like the Emperor of China, and loved to see men 
kowtowing to Him. But Joscelyn thinks each man should 
be guided by his inver sense of right, desiring—as one would 
expect the pupil of Mr. Hampden and Mr. Whichcote—a 
very wide liberty and a loving respect towards all men.” 

Faith mused for a minute. 

“ Well,” she said, presently, ‘‘I am glad we have many 
sober and moderate Puritans like grandfather and Joscelyn 
still left; but it seems to me we shall never recover the loss 
of Mr. Hampden. He, the one man who might have saved 
the country, is slain, and the King’s triumph seems close 
at hand.” 

** All things are out of course,” replied Clemency, “ but 
God rules. How can it be that the attempt of the King's 
foreign nephew to steal the money sent by the Parliament 
to the army should, by leading to the death of Mr. Hampden, 
defeat the plans of God? The death of such a one must 
surely kindle in us a greater zeal for the liberties he died to 
strengthen and preserve, a greater hatred of despotism and 
priesicraft.” 

They were interrupted by the arrival of Alderman Pury, 
who came with congratulations to the bride and bride- 
groom. 

“T hear you have set a right worthy example, and have 
already been working for the safety of the city,” he said, 
kindly. ‘* Yet I like not that vain relic of by-gone symbols 
and worthless outer show of inner mysteries.” 

“My wedding-ring?” said Clemency, taking it off with 
great composure, and looking, with a smile in her eyes, at the 

y within it. ‘In truth, sir, I have no superstition about 
it. We merely regard it as a useful sign to mark the mar- 
ried from the unmarried, and Joscelyn insists on wearing 
one also. He saith ‘tis quite as important that men be thus 
distinguished as women.” 

“Tis a relic of Popery,” said Alderman Pury, shaking 
his head. 

“Yet are our rings very far removed from the Pope and 
his works,” said Clemency, smiling. ‘‘See, the posy is, 
‘Serve the good Cause,’ and, indeed, dear sir, those words 
were the last said to my husband by Mr. Hampden, and are 
most sacred to us.” 

The old Puritan bent down and kissed her hand. “I will 
say no more,” he protested; ‘‘that name silences all ob- 
jections.” 

It was not till the 10th of August that Gloucester was 
actually summoned; skirmishes in the neighborhood and 
busy work at the fortifications, storing the city with food, 
and dismissing the half-hearted from the gates had filled up 
the interval, But on Thursday the King with the advance- 
guard of the finest army he ever had—in a few days’ time it 
numbered 30,000 men—appeared before the walls, and at 
two o'clock he sent a trumpeter and two heralds with his 
summons to the city, promising, ‘‘On the word of a King,” 
free on to all if the submission were immediate. 

“His Majesty might have chosen some stronger assur- 
was Christopher Bennett's bitter comment. ‘* The 
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word of a King is precisely what he hath forced all men to 
distrust.” 

Arthur Denham started up at this, and would have made 
an indignant protest had not Joscelyn laid a hand on his 
arm; and the master of the house, far too much distracted to 
be observant, hurried from the room in search of his wife. 

** Do not quarrel with him now,” pleaded Joscelyn. ‘* Con- 
sider what a desperate case he is in. "Tis hard for you to 
be thus a prisoner, and your own friends without, as | well 
enough know. But he meant no insult to you.” 

‘To me? What signifies that?” said Denham. ‘‘ But he 
is disloyal to the King—he insults his Majesty!” 

There was an uncomfortable silence, Joscelyn being well 
convinced that the words were no slander, and that what- 
ever the merits of Charles as a map, he was as a king bope- 
lessly deceitful and treacherous, Denham knew him well 
enough to guess what was passing in his mind; he knew that 
it was merely courtesy and friendship towards himself that 
kept bis companion from echoing Christopher Bennett's 
words. 

**T have never asserted,” he said, “that the King was 
faultless, but that we are to be loyal to him in spite of his 
faults, I cannot understand how you of all men on earth 
should be lacking in loyalty.” 

‘* But loyalty has no necessary connection with the King.” 
said Joscelyn. ‘‘It means being faithful to law. A wife 
may honor her husband, but if he bids her steal, she must 
break her promise of obedience to him and be loyal to the 
law of the land.” 

‘*Do not you by the law of the land owe allegiance to 
the King?” said Denham. 

** Certainly,” replied Joscelyn, “‘ yet "twas held by Mr. 
Hampden and all our leaders that rebellion is a duty when 
the just liberties of the subject are imperilled or religion is 
attacked. There is even a higher loyalty than loyalty to the 
law of the land, and that is loyalty to conscience. The fol- 
lowers of Wycliffe preached in defiance of the laws of the 
land, and their blood proved the seed of the Reformation. 
Nay, it was under the abominable heresy laws of England, 
repealed in the time of Edward VI., and again made law 
under Queen Mary, that Bishop Hooper was burnt at the 
further side of you Cathedral. And what did he say to those 
who at the last tried to induce him to sign a paper promising 
to conform to the law? ‘If you love my soul,’ he cried, 
‘take itaway.’ From loyalty to a higher law he let him- 
self be slowly roasted over a fire of green wood.” 

“ And from loyalty to a principle—as it seems to me the 
most fantastic overstrained principle—you are willing to 
risk your whole career,” said Arthur Denham, “‘ willing to 
bring upon your newly wedded wife disgrace and misery? 
The tide is turning; everywhere the King conquers; can you 
not see that you are bound to lose?” 

** With the losing or the winning we have no right to con- 
cern ourselves,” said Joscelyn. *‘*I have but to be faithful 
to conscience. Better hang as an honest rebel than feast 
as a cringing time-server.” 

‘* A time-server you could never be,” said Denham,warmly. 
‘I meant only that I would fain have you see your error.” 

Joscelyn laughed. ‘* We are like the two knights with 
the gold and silver shield. But methinks only Death him- 
self will be the third knight and reconcile our differences.” 
Then, his bright face clouding over for a minute and tears 
starting to his eyes, he added, in a lower voice: ‘* Yet if, as 
all men think, this siege prove our last desperate bit of re- 
sistance, and for a time our cause be crushed and thwarted, 
then, when Iam hanged or imprisoned or exiled, whichever 
it may be, I beg you, Denham, by this strange friendship of 
ours, born and bred in the war, to guard and help my wife to 
the best of your power. Will you do this much for a rebel?” 

* Ay, that will 1,” said Denham, heartily, gripping his 
hand. Even as they spoke they noticed a red glow iu the 
sky, and Faith and Clemency came hurrying into the reom. 

** Oh,” they cried, ‘ the suburbs are on fire! Every house 
outside the walls is to be burned.” 

“Tis needful,” said Joscelyn. ‘*‘ The owners were warned 
days ago, and have moved their goods, One is sorry for 
them, but the suburbs must go to save the city; the city, 
now + | enough, must perish to save the nation. And you 
and I, dear heart, must sacrifice our honey-moon all for the 
well-being of the generations yet to come, that they may 
dwell at peace in the land which for us hath been full of 
strife.” : 

At that moment the dull roar of cannon fell upon their 
ears. Faith gave a cry of dismay, but Clemency had already 
caught something of her husband's undaunted spirit; she 
asked him at what hour he was on duty as composedly as 
if she had been inquiring the hour of a prayer-meeting. 

‘* Neither from the surgeon, nor from the Governor, nor 
from the Mayor could I get leave to be one of the regular 
garrison,” said Joscelyn, smiling. ‘* They all protested ‘twas 
too soon after Lansdown. 1am but in the reserve, and shall 
have light work, not being due at my post till sunrise.” 

“Tf your face lights up in that Tashion, Clemency,” said 
Faith, laughing, ‘* he will think the sun hath already, risen. 
There! go away, both of you, and leave me to grumble to 
Mr. Denham.” 

They took her at her word, and by-and-by Denham and 
Faith, who had mounted to the attics and were looking east 
ward at the burning houses, caught sight of the young hus- 
band and wife pacing up and down a quiet alley in the gar- 
den below. 

** Just see those two,” cried Faith, ‘‘ wrapped round so 
closely in their happiness that this lurid sky and the roar of 
the artillery cannot disturb them! They are blind and deaf 
to all save each other's looks and words.” 

“Yes, while they are together, but apart they pay a 
heavy price for it,” said Denbam, remembering the request 
Joscelyn had made of him and the look in his eyes. 
** Would to God this cruel war were at an end! One trem- 
bles to think of a love like theirs begun in these times.” 

‘“Clemency will doubtless, 1 fear, have many troubles,” 
said Faith, her pretty face growing sad and grave for a mo 
ment. ‘‘ But then”—with a laugh—‘‘she will not have 
to keep house through a siege, and she will be wellnigh as 
untroubled by a mother-in-law as Eve herself. You as a 
bachelor, and I as a matron of experience, are far more full 
of cares than those lovers, who walk there just as if our 
pleasance were the Garden of Eden!” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Who, when they saw the host coming to meet them, said, ‘ How shall 
we be able, being so few, to fight against so great a multitade and so 
strong?’ Unte whom Judas anewered: ‘It is no hard matter for many 
to be shut ap in the hands of a few ; and with the God of Heaven it is all 
one to deliver with a great multitude or a «mall company. For the vic- 
tory of battle standeth not in the multitude of an host; but strength 
cometh from Heaven.’ "—Finer Boox or tur Macoauexs. 


“Cotsen Green, Giovorerre, 15th August, 1642. 
**My pean Mus. Unsuia,—Though there be as yet little 
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likelihood of sending letters, I shall begin to write to you, 
that so if opportunity offers I be not behindhand, and also 
because I greatly long to tell you all that has passed of late. 
You will have seen our letters to my grandfather and to 
Hester on the 5th, telling of our marriage, so I will not re- 
peat what was then said, but rather tell you what hath since 
come to pass. We are very straitly besieged, yet I know 
not that ‘tis so bad as the suspense and uncertainty that 
went before, when, as the jest ran among the Royalists, ‘twas 
a case of 
* Bristol taking, 
Exeter shaking, 
Gloucester quaking.’ 

Methinks a siege is like tooth-drawing, worse to look for 
ward to than at the time, when one’s courage mounteth 
with occasion. At first 1 thought ‘twould have been far 
easier to bear had Joscelyn still been invalided, but in truth 
his joy at being recovered in time to serve hath so acted on 
me that I, too, cannot but be glad, even though as each 
morning I bid him farewell and see him set off to the walls 
my heart is sorely disquieted. Yet is his bright, hopeful 
temperament beginning to work upon my over-anxious 
spirit that you have ever chid, just as Faith's cheerfulness 
hath to some extent brightened her husband, and made him, 
spite of these troubles, less gloomy and severe. 

“The very day after the King had summoned the city the 

ipes that supply our conduits with water from Robin's 

Vood Hill were cut by the enemy and the mill water di- 
verted, which put us to some trouble, as all the corn had to 
be ground with hand or horse mills,and for water we had 
to shift as best we could with wells in sundry parts and 
with fetching and carrying from the river, which put old 
Madam Bennett into a mighty fluster. All the first night 
and the next day the King’s men were at work in the trench- 
es, they were within musket-shot of the walls, and Josce- 
lyn brought home in the evening strange tales of the words 
that had been bandied between the men, the Royalists very 
fierce in their expressions of contumely, ‘Den of rebels’ 
being their mildest term of abuse, and our men by no means 
slow to retort. Alas! I cannot help looking forward with 
dread to the end, and thinking how terrible will be the en- 
trance of a conquering enemy angered by our stubborn re- 
sistance. Joscelyn is convinced that Sir William Waller 
will come to our rescue, but the King’s words to our two 
citizens who brought him the refusal to yield Gloucester will 
often come back to me. ‘ Waller,’ he said, ‘is extinct, and 
Essex cannotcome,’ This reminds me that I must tell you, 
who love the King, of something I heard to his praise. He 
received the messengers with courtesy, and reproved some 
of his followers who made a jest of their cropped heads , 
and, truly, I must own, they chose the most extreme of the 
Puritans as ambassadors; Original Sin Smith himself could 
not have looked more uncouth. Sir William Waller once 
told me that he invariably chose Joscelyn to be one of those 
sent as hostages or ambassadors, because of his courtesy and 
noble bearing, but the good folk of Gloucester went on an 
other plan. His Majesty seemed amazed at the temerity of 
the place in holding out against such a great army. And, 
truly, it doth seem a desperate enterprise. Our garrison is 
very small , save the reserve of one hundred and twenty 
meu, they are all forced to be on the walls day and night. 
Tis a case of fifteen hundred men behind sadly imperfect 
fortifications and with but a limited supply of gunpowder 
against a besieging army of thirty thousand. 

“’Tis strange how soon folk grow accustomed to peril; at 
first the roar of the cannon was terrible, but now we scarce 
heed it more than thunder, and there is much to do and 
little time to think. I will tell you how our days mostly 
pass. At five we rise, and Charlotte brings us a snug break- 
fast, then, my husband and I having prayed together, I help 
him to put on his armor, and we walk hand in hand through 
the garden, and take leave of each other at a little postern 
that gives into a street leading to the High Cross, he going 
forth to his post near the East Gate, and | returning to our 
room to pray alone, then to help Faith in the house and to 
count the hours till noon, when Charlotte and I walk to the 
walls bearing food for Joscelyn In the afternoon all who 
are able, rich and poor, women, and even children, help to 
work at the fortifications, and I do assure you Faith avd I 
grow as brown as berries toiling in the sun at the turfs; and 
as to our hands, ‘tis enough to make a fine lady blush only 
to louk at them. But in our secret hearts we are proud of 
them, and have many a laugh at that blessed meal of supper, 
when Joscelyn, who returns at six o'clock, always holds 
what he cails ‘Hand review’ on the table, Faith and I lay- 
ing our hands beside his bronzed ones, which, however, 
from the natural fairness of his skin, always carry off the 
honors, and, as Faith says, rival in color her best copper 
kettle. They have dammed up the east and south ports, be 
cause ‘tis from that quarter they expect the chief attack, it 
being the only side from which the King’s forces can carry 
on their work free from water springs. 


“ Thursday, \ith Auguat. 

** As I wrote the above words, two days ago, Joscelyn re- 
turned looking more worn and tired than he is wont to do, 
and bringing us sad news of the death of Captain Harcus, a 
lieutenant to the Earl of Stamford, who had shown a note- 
worthy courage in the sallies of the 11thand 12th. It seems 
he was in Friar’s Orchard on Tuesday afternoon, and had 
thrown a granado into the trenches, when, trying to see what 
success it had had, he was shot. As yet we have lost but 
few men, although there are almost daily sallies—yesterday 
a very severe skirmish, in which many of the enemy were 
reported to be slain. But, though perhaps tis selfish of me, 
this merely heard of sally makes less impression on me than 
that danger which I saw and but narrowly escaped. Char- 
lotte and I went to-day, as usual, to take Joscelyn’s dinner 
at noon, and afterwards visited a poor woman near the 
south gate who is in sore trouble, her daughter having been 
killed the day after the siege began through rashly looking 
over the walls. Since then the poor mother hath been sick 
with grief and wholly unable to bestir herself. Charlotte 
and I talked with her for a while and set her house in order, 
then because the fetching of water from the nearest well was 
more than she was fit for, we went to draw it for her, the poor 
soul being scarce able to endure the roar of the cannon, which 
to-day the King’s forces ply very fiercely from their battery 
on Gaudy Green. We had filled the pail, and Charlotte was 
carrying it along, protesting that she needed no help, and 
talking in her kind fashion of the poor woman's sorrow and 
how we might serve her, when right in front of us—not half 
a dozen yards off—fell a huge granado. I stood there as if 
turned to stone, just stupidly staring at the thing as it lay, 
so mortal a terror did paralyze my limbs. But Charlotte— 
dear brave Charlotte—without pausing one moment, walked 
right up to the granado and emptied her pail of water over 
it, so putting out the fuse. Then, almost before the sense 
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had come back to my dazed brain, we were surrounded by 
a crowd of questioners; an officer and some of the soldiers 
from the south gate came up, and shortly Governor Massey 
himself. 

‘*** Your courage and good sense have saved many lives 
this day,’ he said to Charlotte. ‘You may, for aught we 
og) have saved the south gate itself, and with t the 
city.’ 

** Then all the people cheered, which made Charlotte’s eyes 
fill, as methinks cheering is apt to do. 

***T thank the Lord, sir,’ she said, quietly, ‘ that my mis- 
tress and I were passing and that the pail was full,’ 

** And with that she turned away to refill it for the r 
woman, though, as you can fancy, a dozen folk ran to help 
her and insisted on carrying it, waiting on her with a little 
of the respect she so well deserves 

* The granado was taken up whole,and the Governor caus- 
ing it to be weighed, 'twas found to be as much as sixty 
pounds Joscelyn, coming home later on, could do naught 
but talk of our narrow escape. I can never tell you, dear 
Mrs Ursula, how great is his love and care for me. ‘Tis 
not the fussing care that some men show—not the love that 
treats a wife as a sort of pretty puppet—but one that makes 
the words of the marriage service comparing the husband's 
love to Christ’s seem no exaggeration. Of the selfish love 
of some men "twould seem blasphemy to use such a descrip- 
tion, but of my dear husband's devotion it doth seem to me 
the only symbol fitting. Sometimes I think that such hap 
piness as ours cannot last long in this world, yet maybe that 
is but a return of my bad habit of melancholy, which his 
presence doth mostly exorcise We could not help laugh- 
ing at supper just now, for when Charlotte came into the 
room with some of that calves’-foot jelly she hath a particu- 
lar belief in for strengthening folk, Joscelyn sprang up and 
kissed her before us all as gallantly as any cavalier could 
have done, thanking her for saving what he said was more 
than all the world to him, and ending with the hope that as 
one resolute woman had helped to save a city, so one reso- 
lute city might help to save England. 

“30th August. 

“The next day after writing the above there was a note- 
worthy sally and some severe fighting, but our losses were 
still slight. Every now and then, too, mixed with the sad- 
ness and anxiety, there comes a comical adventure that, 
however small, sets us laughing, as perchance it might not 
do were we less strained and expectant. On the 19th a 
cannon-ball, doubtless intended to do us much hurt, only 
struck down a pig,whereat the merriment was great, and 
our soldiers ate the pig and taunted the enemy! That same 
day, however, a grauado fell on the roof of Mr Hathwaye's 
house,and broke through into the room beneath, and so into 
the court, one bit falling down the chimney into the kitchen. 
By the mercy of God,three of the household who happened 
to be sitting by the fire were unharmed. Many other houses 
have been struck, but little serious mischief done, I care for 
naught when once my husband is safe home, even when, as 
now and then happens, the drums beat an alarm round the 
city in the dead of night, an attack being expected. 

** Faith and I do greatly long for tidings from Katterham, 
and to know how it fares with my grandfather and the chil- 
dren. There is a preacher here, a Mr. Halford, who the other 
day said in his sermon words that often come to my mind. 
He bade us remember that ‘though the passages were closed 
on earth, there remained a way open to heaven.’ Perhaps 
that we use this way the more and learn its value, it is need- 
ful sometimes to have checks to our earthly ways of com- 
municating. 

“On the 21st two unsuccessful sallies were made, and our 
designs, through the foolish mistake of a guide, miscarried. 


Christopher, who was taking part in the attempt under Col- ~ 


onel Stephens, received a wound in the leg serious enough 
to lay him up for three weeks, it is feared. Faith protests 
that she is thankful for anything that stays him at home, 
and it is helping to make old Madam Bennett appreciate 
her daughter-in-law, their common anxiety drawing them 
the one to the other. 

* On the 24th a conference was held inside the drawbridge 
at the north gate with Mr Bell and a Mr. Hill of Tewkes- 
bury, they endeavoring to persuade the city to yield to the 
dreadful threats of the Royalists, and to save the terrible 
suffering which the King’s troops are causing to the poor 
country folk, who, whether they will or no, are forced by 
the foraging parties to support that great army, and many 
are made prisoners and cruelly threatened to extort money 
from them. ‘Tis grievous to think of their hard case, but 
yet we must be true to our trust, and I am right glad that 
Governor Massey resolutely refused to yield up Gloucester, 

‘I could tell you many strange tales of narrow escapes. 
Once a bullet weighing twenty pounds broke into a room at 
the Crown Inn, by God’s providence striking only a bolster, 
which it hurled forward to the window, but, lodging in 
the centre, did no harm. On Friday last and all through 
the following night the King’s battery at Lianthony shot 
red-hot fire-balls. It was fearful to see in the dark these 
great fiery iron bullets flying through the air like thunder- 
bolts. Joscelyn says many of them weighed twenty-two 
pounds. I went with him in the evening to see one which 
had fallen into the house of an apothecary named Comelin; 
it was cooling when we saw it in a water-butt, where, with 
much ado, they had contrived to place it, the buckets of 
water they had cast over it to put it out having proved of 
little use. As we walked home, we saw that links were 
burning on the college tower. My husband told me it was 
decided to light this beacon, and that young Captain Pury 
should keep it alight till the moon had risen, so that m 
lord Essex or Sir William Waller, in marching to our relief, 
might not be misled by the false rumors of Gloucester hav- 
ing been taken, which, "tis believed, the enemy endeavor to 
circulate in the country, The Royalists, annoyed at the 
light, aimed several bullets at the tower, and Captain Pury 
nearly met with his death, but still persisted in his duty 

‘**On Saturday last the enemy, angered by the boldness of 
our men in fetching in much-needed hay from Walham, set 
the haycocks on fire, but were severely punished in conse- 
quence by our shot "Tis grievous to think of all the waste 
and destruction this war doth bring in its train. That same 
day two messengers were secretly sent forth from the city, 
and yesterday our spirits were greatly cheered by their safe 
return from Warwick, bringing us news from his Excellency 
and Sir William Waller of a relief shortly coming to us. 
Save these messengers, none bave left the city (except some 
four or five deserters) since the siege began, but many have 
been engaged in sallies, and, as I told you, the haymakers 
have been bold enough, and we women work in the little 
mead. The most curious of all is the plan for letting the 
cattle graze there. The poor beasts are put over the works 
by a bridge of ladders, and a special guard of musketeers 
has to protect them and bring them into the city at sunset, 
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The enemy like this but ill, and sent out a-detachment of 
horse — these kine, but their body-guard safely pro- 
tected them and beat off the Royalists. 


“* Sunday, 3d September. 

‘Charlotte, Faith, and I were working as usual with 
some other citizens in this same little mead yesterday, I in 
my secret heart thinking more of a somewhat fierce-looking 
cow with an ang i than of any danger from the enemy, 
when suddenly the Welsh garrison at the Vineyard began 
firing upon us fromaditch. We went on working—though 
I plead guilty to much trembling of the knees—and our 
artillery, seeing our danger, began to play on the Welshmen, 
and quickly dispersed them. 

** All this while I have not told you that one day, when I 
was with Joscelyn at the walls, Governor Massey, chancing 
to be near, bade me look through his prospective, for that 
the King was clearly to be seen. His Majesty was at too 

at a distance for me to see his face, but I could plainly 

istinguish the outline of bis figure, and could see that he 
was an excellent good rider, though not so graceful a horse- 
map as some I could name. He rode at the head of some 
cavalry, aud wore a complete suit of bright armor, on 
which the sun did glint in most dazzling brightness. - I 
wished you had been here to see him. It is well for me 
that I have you for my friend, else I should find it more 
difficult to keep from bitter feelings against those who, as 
Joscelyn would say, look at the shield from the other side. 
In truth, it hath been a great gain to us all to have with us 
throughout the siege a Royalist like Mr. Denham in the 
house, He and my husband are fast friends, spite of all dif 
ferences, and the being forced, out of courtesy to a prisoner, 
to avoid as far as might be uttering words that would hurt 
him hath been an excellent curb on us. I do truly think 
that he is as good a man and as true as my husband, bis 
views of life much the same, save in this matier of politics, 
and his reverence for women and desire to do the will of 
God just as marked a feature in his character. He vows 
he will wed none other than little Rosamond Heyworth, 
Joscelyn’s sister, she having wholly won his heart, child 
though she is, by her loving plot at Farnham last autumn 
for my dear husband’s deliverance. Mr. Denham would 
have fared better had he been left in prison at Bristol with 
two other Royalist officers taken at Devizes, they of course 
being set free when Prince Rupert took the city, But Sir 
William Waller thought to do him a kindness by leaving 
him here, and we have every reason to be glad of his com- 
pany. 

‘There was no sermon in church this morning, for the 
preacher was warned that the enemy was preparing a battery 
ut the east gate, and that our peril was extreme. Being all 
assembled, we had prayers, and then, much to our relief, were 
dismissed. On Wednésday last, the public feast day, a mus 
ket-ball fell into St. Nicholas Church while we were listen 
ing to the sermon, and though it did no harm, yet it was 
sufficiently startling. 

** Faith and I were glad to be in the open air, though there 
has been little rest to mark this as the Lord’s day, for the 
firing was incessant, and every one was working hard at a 
great breastwork across Eastgate Street, and lining the adja- 
cent houses. The Royalists tried to frighten us by an ill 
omened message shot into the town upon an arrow. The 
words on the paper ran thus. ‘Your god Waller has for- 
saken you, and hath retired himself to the Tower of Lon- 
don. Essex is beaten like adog. Yield to the King’s mercy 
in time; otherwise, if we enter perforce, no quarter for such 
obstinate, traitorly rogues.’ 

‘They also threaten when they enter to hang the twelve al 
dermen to the signs of the twelve inns. ButI pray that God 
may deliver us, and Joscelyn thinks the message on the arrow 
is naught but a foul lie, and that help will yet come. God 
grant it may be soon, for our powder is all but exhausted, 
and there are but two powder-mills in Gloucester, which can 
not turn out more than three barrels a week, so that if help 
come not speedily we are undone. ‘Two messengers were 
secretly gotten out of the city to-night to give us news 
whether the relieving army is near. 

“ Monday, 4th September. 

**Our hopes are revived, for the Royalist cavalry are re- 
moved, and it may be that they intend to raise the siege. 
May God protect the relieving army, and deliver them out 
of the band of Prince Rupert! Joscelyn hath brought back 
rood tidings that the beacon-fires are burning on Waynload 

1ill, uo doubt they have been kindled by our two messen- 
gers. This was the agreed sign that they should give that 
help was near at hand. Captain Pury answered with links 
on the college tower. A most joyful and cheering sight to 
us in our anxiety Mr Halford’s children have had a prov 
idential escape , a bullet weighing twenty-five pounds broke 
into the kitchen where only a short time before they had 
been. 

“6th September. 

‘Dear Mrs. Ursula, our help has come, and Gloucester is 
saved! I can but write hastily, since our messenger is to set 
off to-night with the letters, and Joscelyn is sending some 
of the details to my grandfather. Yesterday was appointed 
for a solemn fast-day, and all who could be spared flocked 
to the churches, there to pray for God's help We had hopes 
that succor was at hand, but no certainty, and there were 
fears as to the encounter between his Majesty's great army 
and the force that the Parliament was sending to our aid. 
Faith and | went to church in the morning, and between the 
sermons came out to go as usual to the walls with food for 
Joscelyn, he not being strong enough to fast in the sense 
of not eating food, but fasting very truly in the way the 
Prophet Isaiah spoke of—striving to undo the heavy bur- 
dens and to let the oppressed go free, and to loose the yoke 
of tyranny. He greeted us with a face whose bright hope- 
fulness told its own tale,and drawing me to a peep-hole 
which he seldom will allow me so much as to glance through 
—some few of the citizens having lost their lives through 
curiously gazing forth—he bade me see what had come to 
pass ruly it was a strange sight! The Royalist horse 
and foot were moving off , their carriages from Liantbhony 
were struggling up Tredworth field, and the whole country 
seemed astir 

** Still, we were not sure till later that the siege was really 
raised, but by-and-by, when Joscelyn returned for the night, 
he told us that the enemy had withdrawn their men from 
the trenches and had fired their huts, and that a good coun- 
tryman had hastened into Gloucester bringing news that 
my lord Essex had conquered Prince Rupert at Stow, and 
that he now advanced to our protection. How the people 
shouted for joy, and how we ali thanked God for His good 
ness, you will understand, A great south wind had sprung 
up while we were in church, and in the evening the rain 
came down in torrents, such a storm I have not seen for 
many years, and as in the night we lay listening to it, I could 








but think of the psalm that tells us of 
wind and storm fulfilling His word.’ | 
Joscelyn said the King could not possibly 
have staid longer after such a tempest, the 
rround being turned into a swamp. But 
the sufferings of both the armies must have | 
been terrible, especially as the cold was very | 
grew more ike winter than September 
We have been besieged a month and three | 
days—the longest yet not the least happy | 
m f my life nly fifty of our men | 
have been killed; but it was time help came 
for we ha it three barrels of powder left 
\ on as we can travel, my husband will 
take us home to Katterham, Faith coming | 
for a visit, by Christopher's special wish, un- | 
til the times are more quiet His leg is well 
nigh healed I write in such haste, dear 
Mrs. Ursula, that you will scarce, I fear, read 
th rawl, but the messenger must set forth 
Farew From your loving | 
‘‘OLemency Heyrworru.’ 
CuHaprer XXX 
I way to find comfort in an earthly thing 
« to eure } a faithful careleseness) into the 
G Bisvor Hat's ComtemPLaTions 
Arrer the great deliverance of that 5th 
Septen the City assaulted by man but 
saved | God is it henceforth loved to 
designate itself, settled down into compara 
live quiet Essex and the brave Londoners 
who had marched through so many perils to 
the rescue were welcomed with joyous dem 
ynstrations on the 8th; but their work being 
done. they were eager to return again, and 
in truth, the city and the desolated country 
sround could not possibly have maintained 
them many day When they marched on 
to Tewkesbury, which quickly surrendered 
to them, Governor Massey had time to con 
sider the case of Arthur Denham, and a mes 
senger was despat« hed to H ypton at Bristol 
suggesting an exchange of prisoners Two 
days after this messenger had left Glouces 
ter, Joscelyn and Denham received a sum 
mons to meet Massey at his quarters in Grey 
friars, and repairing thither in the fading 
light of the September day, found the Gov 
ernor in conversation with two officers. In 
the distance Joscelyn quickly noted that one 
of them wore the red scarf and the feather 
denoting a Royalist, but it was not till he 
had approached quite near that he recognized 
a familiar figure, and with an exclamation 
of delight sprang forward 
Dick!” he cried Dick, you are indeed 
recovered, then? 
\liveand well, thanks to you,” said Dick 
warmly welcoming him We had well 


nigh given you up for lost, though. "Twas 


only yesterday, in-Governor Massey's letter, 
that we learnt you were alive.’ 

You have been worse off, then,” said 
Joscelyn for I had tidings of your being 
safely housed at Marshfield, and just before 
the siege sent my servant there to ask how 
you did, but by then you bad left, and they 
knew not at the farm where you had gone.” 

[ had left to join my father at Wells 
He had recovered, and we went thence to 
gether to Bristdl,” said Dick where Sir 
Ralph—or my lord Hopton, as we must now 
call him—has, to keep the peace and put an 
end to quarrels and factions among us, con 
sented to be Lieutenant-Governor under 
Prince Rupert. Very scurvily they have 
treated him, to my mind, but he would cut 
off his right hand to serve the King, and if 
peace-makers be blest (though, as far as I can 
see, they have a confounded hard time of it), 
he ought to be happy 

He is one of your noblest men,” said 
Joscelyn, heartily How is he recovered 
of the hurt he got at Lansdown?” 

Ha! that confounded explosion! "Twas | 


that finished us off,” said Dick 
both there like a couple of dead men when 
they carried me off the field. They never 
thought my lord Hopton could recover: for 
days he could not see, and could scarce hear 
yet he contrived at Devizes to give orders 
from his bed, and while lying there hit on a 
clever contrivance of making all the citizens 
cut off their bed-cords for match, that being 
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and laid us 


badly needed for defence 


they got him to Bristol, and he is now fast 
recovering, and wellaigh himself again.’ 

How about an exchange for Arthur Den 
ham?’ 


Governor Massey consents to the change 
proposed by Lord Hopton, and I have rid 
den over here with Captain Black, who was 
made prisoner at Roundway Down.” 

That is well,” said Joscelyn, with a look 


of relief wry enough shall I be to lose 
my friend, but he hath chafed grievously at 
his long idleness. How is my father?’ 


Quite recovered; but he has been full of 


trouble about you. Your exploit on Lans 
down moved him greatly, so that to this day 
he cannot speak your name steadily.” 


You must tell him of my marriage,” said 


Joscelyn I will write him a letter 
What!” cried Dick, “ you a Benedick | 
already? What else have you crammed in 


betwixt this and your Lansdown adventure? 
A miraculous disappearance from the field, 
a journey gates of death and back 
again, & noteworthy siege in this fair city, 
and a visit to Katterham to wed pretty Mis 
tress Clemency! 

“ Nay, no journey to Katterham. Clemency 
was here, and we were wedded by Mr. Which 
cote shortly before the siege of Gloucester be- 
yan You must come to College Green now 
and see her; of course you do not return to 
Bristol to-night 


lo toe 
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And so Denham, once more a free man, 
and Dick and Joscelyn, happy as a couple 
of school-boys at this unexpected meeting, 
walked back together, and a very merry 
evening was spent in the gabled house, Clem 
ency looking her loveliest as she sat listen 
ing to Dick’s account of the battle of Lans 
down, and of the way in which Joscelyn had 
risked his life to save him. 

How false it is,” she exclaimed, “‘ to say 
that differing views can spoil the love of 
kinsmen.” 

Yet would to God this war were over! 
said Dick, wearily. ‘Last month there 
seemed some prospect of it; but now—l 
know not!’ 

Last month,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘ when our 
prospects looked black as night, you prom 
ised me, Denham, that when the game was 
over for me you would do what you could 
for my wife. Now let us have one promise 
more. Promise me that if at any time either 
you and your people, or you, Dick, and my 
father and Jervis, find yourselves in any 
strait that you will let me serve you to the 
best of my power.” 

And gravely they pledged themselves to 
this, looking far less confidently towards the 


future than they had done at the beginning 
of the war. The next day the two brothers 


again parted, and as soon as Christopher 
Bennett could arrange for his temporary ab 
sence from home, the journey to Katterham 
was undertaken 


Joscelyn was not only extremely anxious 


to take his wife to a more sheltered part of 
the country, but he was eager to rejoin Sir 
William Waller, and to serve again under 


the .General whose failure at Roundway 
Down had in no way affected his reputation 
with any who really knew him 

On Monday, the 25th of September, the 
small cavalcade set out from College Green, 
Christopher Bennett and Faith attended by 
two grooms, Charlotte Wells mounted on a 
pillion behind Morrison, and Clemency and 
Joscelyn bringing up the rear; for now their 
play-time had begun, and this happy journey 
back to Katterham was to be the idy! of 
their lives—the wedding journey, all the 
sweeter because it had been a little delayed 

The only road open to them was a circu 
itous one by Campden, Warwick, and New 
port-Pagnell, but they were in no haste to 
have the travelling shortened; very sweet to 


them were those bright autumnal days, for 
they were filled with the heart’s-ease that 


Mr. Whichcote had spoken of as they waited 
in the cloisters of Gloucester on their wed 
ding morning. 

Their first resting-place was Cheltenham, 
a pretty little country town, where they were 
hospitably entertained by some of Mr. Ben 
nett’s friends, a fine-looking old Puritan and 
his wife, who made much of the young bride 
and bridegroom, enjoying in their quiet way 
the unwonted atmosphere of youth and hap 
piness. Clemency always retained a plea 
sant memory of the evening meal there and 
the kindly talk of the old lady and her hus 
band. Supper being ended, she was left 
unmolested to wander about the dusky 
garden with Joscelyn, and very strange it 
seemed in that peaceful spot to speak of 
the sufferings of the troops that had marched 
from London with Essex, and of the great 
battle fought a few days before at Newbury 
betwe en the King and his Excellency. 

‘They call it a victory for us,” said Josce 
lyn, *‘ but by all accounts ’twas bought at a 
heavy price. His Excellency made a safe re 


turn to London, yet was his army sorely 
shattered by the enemy.” 
‘They, too, suffered great loss,” said 


Clemency, ‘‘ and what we heard just now of 
my lord Falkland’s death was grievously 
sad. The best and noblest on either side 
seem the soonest taken.” 

“ That is true,” said Joscelyn, with a sigh, 
thinking of the death he had witnessed after 
the fight at Chalgrove; ‘* but yet this news 
of my lord Falkland seems not to me wholly 
mournful. He wished for death; his heart 
was broken by the misery of this civil war 
He was leagued with those whom he could 
not in his heart approve ; he was opposed to 
those whose counsels he had once shared. 
Clearly he longed for death as a deliverer 
from a position that had grown intolerable. 
With Colonel Hampden how different was 
the case! He was snatched away by death at 
the very moment when it seemed likely that 
he would be raised to the highest post, at the 
very time when his desire to serve the cause 
was the most keen, because the crisis was des 
perate. Think what his counsel and help 
would have been through these three months 
how his zeal would have seized on this ad 
vantage and brought things to a speedy and 
happy issue! If he could return but for a 
year, think what he might not now accom 
plish!” 

Do you remember,” Clemency said, 

‘the maid who was killed at Gloucester the 
on after the siege began? Itseemed to me, 
when the poor mother begged me to see her 
corpse, that a death by violence like that 
was a horrible thing, to be shrunk from and 
feared as though it came of the devil and not 
of God. But when we looked on her face it 
was just as calm and peaceful as the face of 
Faith's little dead babe. Surely, even the 
saddest death, the death that seems a cruel 
mistake, cannot snatch the ordering of all 
things from God's hand. If we are free to 


break His laws or keep them, yet we are not 
our own, but His, and He must surely bring 
good in the end, even out of ill.” 

CONTINUED } 
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BAZAR 


Can You Cook? 


It is a science to prepare food 
properly. We have a book con- 
taining 400 recipes prepared by 
well known authorities. We mail 
it free to anyone sending us stamp 
and address. This book naturally 
tells about the merits of 


Gyvands 


and how to use it, but this does not 
affect the recipes. They speak for 
themselves and cost you nothing. 
Having looked over the book you 
will understand us better, and, hav- 
ing studied it, 


You Can Cook. 


book mailed free on receipt of stamp 
and addre Baking Powder Co., 
8: & 83 Fulton Street New York. 


Cleveland 


liam a 
little boy 
just it 
My little 
ter has taken four bottles 


+ The Best Cough Syrup. 
3 Tastes Good. Use in time 
aaSold by Druggists, 4 


CONSUMPTION 


vears old. sis- 


of Piso’s Cure for Con- 
sumption, and it is the first 
thing that has ever done her any 
good. 


She is only 4 years old, and 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 
she was a year old, till now she is al- 
most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, '93. 








An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
m every pockage - Hi Dagyae on & guarantee or 


sent by mail x 
KO NO An E ne aa “TOOTH fowoer, asc. 
Send x owe for free Sam 
Wells & Co., Le Roy, N. ¥. 













Consumption, Coughs, Croup, Sore 


Sold by all Druggists on a Guarantee, 


Cures 
Threat. 


Pennsyivantia, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 
MISS BOYER’S 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 





AND MUSIC SCHOOL, | 
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The Question 


is a simple one—easily 
de@ided by reason and 
common sense. 


COTTOLENE 


—the new scientifically 
prepared shortening — is 
made from pure beef suet, 
and highly refined vegeta- 
ble oil. Lard is made, in 
the majority of cases, in 
the packing-house, and 
not as of old, fromthe pure 


eene 


leaf of the hog. Which is 
likely to be the most 
healthful? Decide for 


yourself, It must be 


OTTOLEN 


Send three cents in stamps to N. 
K. Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for 
handsome Cottolene Cook Book, 
containing six hundred recipes, 
prepared by nine eminent autho- 
rities on cooking. 

Cottolene is sold by all grocers, 
Refuse all substitutes. 





Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


Yas’ Boat Boston. eae 
Be Francisco, etc. 


FERRETS 
THERESE FT 1 FES SEES 
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A fine 14k gold pla 

st ted watch to every 
é reader of ee 
one ut this out and send it to 
vos fall wame and address, yo 

5 wil Inead you one of these aa, 
gl®? richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
8 by exprees for examination, and it 
you think it is equal tn appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay our sample 
price,@3.50,and it is yours, We send 
with the watch our guarantce that 
you can return it at any time within 
one year If not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Pree, Write at 













c © days on’ 
THE NAT! m'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
“? 


You can be Pretty and Kissable if 
you use Miner's Almond meal 
Your skin will grow white and 
soft: Pimples, Eczema, Black 
heads, Wrinkles, Shiny Skin, Moth, 
Tan, Freckles, Liver Spots, and 
all skin blemishes will disappear 
Ask for Miner's (the original if 
substitute is offered, send 2 ct«., 
(silver, stamps, or postal note,) to 

. A. MINER, Reg. Pharmacist, 
M 


aLpen, Mase. 


World's Fair 


SOUVENIR PLAYING CARDS 
Views of all Buildings in Colors. 
A Regular Playing Card 
Price, by Mail, - ~- @% 
With gilt edges, fancy case, 1 00 

x Agents Wanted. Address, 
THE WINTERS ART LITHO. C0,, 


1117 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 

















ADIES that 


ANTED ah pasties adverting 


for * Ladies to do Writing, Etc., at Home,” 


to know 





are merely imitating Mise FLORA A. JONES. 
For particulars and Best Wages, address with self-addressed 
| stamped envelope * Blash ef Reses,” Seuth Bend, Ind. 





ye Of NR Of Ne Of ys 
x x x 


16 pages 


CREEL ER ARAFRA : > ° 


sumer at wholesale prices, thus 


Sand the commissions of the agents. 
We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 
20 years, with stool and book, for only 






ments. Easy 
We positively 


yment 


>? 


is received. 


RARER ARARAGRM 


PHEKRRIQRE 


Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos containing 
We have the largest 
manufactory in the world, from 
which we sell direct to the con- 
saving the profits of the dealer 


$3049 
No Money 
Required 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- 
guarantee every Organ and Piano twenty years 
catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. 
rite your mame and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 
As an advertisement we 


will sell the first Piano of 
our make in a place for only 


Beethoven Piano .“ Organ Co.,% 
P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 


RAP AK 


x 





Send for 


Seoel, Book, and Cover & 
Free 


Regular price, $350.00. 5 


$17599 


% 


4) 


+ 
DINO NO INGO CLOLeLe LeeLee tet eretetetetete tote 








